JUBILEE NUMBBER. 


NOTES ann QUERIES: 


Medium of Intercommunication 


LITERARY MEN, GENERAL READERS, ETC. 


When found, make a note of.’’—Caprain CUTTLE, 


No. 97. Sarurpay, November 4, 1899. 


THE SPECIAL OFFERS WILL BE WITHDRAWN ON DEC. 818T NEXT. 
THE OXFORD ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 


A NEW ENGLISH DICTIONARY 
ON HISTORICAL PRINCIPLES. 


FOUNDED MAINLY ON MATERIALS COLLECTED BY THE PHILOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


EDITED BY DR. J. A, H, MURRAY, 
WITH THE ASSISTANCE OF MANY SCHOLARS AND MEN OF SCIENCE. 


Already published: Vols. I.and II., by Dr. MURRAY; Vol. III., by Dr. MURRAY and Mr, BRADLEY. 
In course of publication: Vol. 1V., by Mr. BRADLEY; Vol. V., by Dr. MURRAY. 

THE OXFORD DICTIONARY, when completed, will consist of from 12,000 to 13,000 pages, contained in 10 vols. 
Vols. IV. and V. (of which many Parts and Sections have appeared) will be completed in 1900. Half of the entire work will 
thus be finished with the century ; the second half (Vols. VI.-X.) will be produced more rapidly than the first, so as to 
reach the end of the alphabet in 1909. ALL THE PRESENT FORMS OF ISSUE WILL BE CONTINUED, and at the 
original price, which was fixed so low that each page costs the purchaser less than a halfpenny—no more than the page of 
any other large Dictionary. BUT THE DETERMINATION OF THE EXTENT OF THE WORK HAS MADE THE 
FOLLOWING NEW ARRANGEMENTS POSSIBLE :— 


NEW SUBSCRIPTION PRICE. 


ve to December 31 next, the delivery of the Entire Work, as and when published, carriage paid to any address in the 
United Kingdom, may be secured by the payment, through any bookseller, of the sum of 


£17 net cash. 
This payment will entitle the purchaser to receive, according to priority of application, Vols. I.-III. in half-morocco, 
and the remainder of the work either in Quarterly Sections as published, with the Publisher's cases for binding, or in 
complete bound volumes, as may be preferred. 


SPECIAL OFFER TO OLD SUBSCRIBERS. 


Those who have purchased the portion of the Dictionary published to the date of this announcement may secure the 
delivery of the remainder (carriage paid to any address in the United Kingdom) on similar terms by a payment of 


10s. net cash. 
2,500 VOLUNTARY WORKERS HAVE CONTRIBUTED MATERIALS; 
100,000 BOOKS HAVE BEEN READ; 
5,000,000 QUOTATIONS HAVE BEEN COLLECTED. 


NOTES and QUER/ES.—“ It is specially pleasant, in face of the advertisement in high places of opposing under- 
takings—WE WILL NOT SAY RIVAL, SINCE GENUINE RIVALRY IS NOT TO BE CONCEIVED—to congratulate the editor upon 
the progress that is being made, a progress that before many years have passed will banish all idea of competitien. 
Arrangements at the outset were naturally difficult. Now, however, that the whole has got into full swing the rate of 
advance is eminently satisfactory.”—-October 14, 1899. 


REISSUE IN MONTHLY NUMBERS, 


To suit the convenience of those who may desire to commence subscription in instalments for the Dictionary, a New 
Issue, beginning with the letter A, was begun on July | last, in Monthly Numbers, each of Bighty-eight Pages, in coloured 
wrapper, at a published price of 3s. 6d. 


The Dictionary can be inspected at the various Warehouses of the Oxford University Press, 
London: HENRY FROWDE, Amen Corner, E.C, 
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Sales by Auction. 


Valuable Miscellaneous Books, aed Portion of the Library 
of the late T. G. BH. ELGER, F.R.A.S. (by order of 
the Executors)— Collection of Biblio Works, &c. 


ESSRS. HODGSON will SELL OY AUCTION, 
their Rooms, 115, Chance on MONDAY. 
November 6, and Three Followin ays Sawckie excepted), 
1 o'clock, valuable MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS, comprising Bida, Les 
Saintes Bvangiles, Large Paper, 2 vols. —Kogers's Collection of Prints, 
2 vole. —Nash's Mansions, 4 vols —Racinet 8s Polychromatic Ornament— 
Humphreys’s Art of Printing, &c., 2 vols —Hipkins & Gibb'’s Masical 
Instrumente—Hryan's Dictionary of Painters, illustrated and extended 
to 16 vols.—RBritten’s Cathedral Antiquities, Large Paper, 5 vols.— 
Hunter's Lavater, 5 vols.—Costumes of Great Britain, &c, 6 vols.— 
Harieian Society's Publications, 18 vols —Huguenot Society, 16 vols. — 
Architectural Society, 17 vols.—Astronomical Society's Notices and 
Memoirs and others on Astronomy — Hobtlingk and Roth's Sanscrit 
Dictionary, 7 vols. — Moore's Lepidoptera of Ceylon, 3 vols. 
— Hookers Exotic Ferns, & 2 vols Curtis's Entomology, 
16 vols. — Harvey's Phycologia Hritannica, &e. 9 vole — Meredith's 
Works, Edition de Luxe—Dodgson'’s Alice in Wonderiand, First Edi- 
tion—Tennyson's Poems, 2 vols., 1830-33, and other First Editions of 
Dickens, Ripaes,, Stevenson, Lang, and others — Kelmscott Press 
Golden Legend, 3 vols; also a Collection of Hibliographical and 
Typographical Works, English and Foreign—a few Early Printed 
Books, 


To be Viewed, and d Catalogues had. 


High-Class Modern Publicat and Remainders, 
chiefly New, in cloth. 


ESSRS. HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, 
at their Rooms, 115, Chancery Lane, W.C., on WEDNESDAY, 
November 16, and Two Days, at 1 o'clock, HIGH-CLASS 
MODERN PUBLICATIONS and K. MAINDERS, comprising 28 Ander- 
son's Arts of Japan, pub. 8/. 8s.—10 Schwarz’s Kussian Art, 
Audsiey’s Chromolithography, 3/.—100 Young's Barber Surgeons, 2/. 2s. 
—20 Queen's Prime Minister Series, 9 vols., Large Paper, 4). 4s.— 
475 Douglas's Sophie Arnould, 16s.—50 Douglas's Bombay, 2 vols. 2!. 2s — 
100 Great Explorers, 2 vols., 1!. 5s —Layard's Charles Keene, 3/. 3s. and 
li. 190 Prescott’s Ferdinand and Isabella, 3 vols, I5s., and 
220 Charies V., 2 vols., 10s.—700 Napier’s Peninsular War, 3 vols.— 
100 Somervile’s The Chase, 5¢ —10,000 Morley’s Carisbrooke Library, 2s 
—short Numbers of Cassell's Illustrates Publications—many Thousand 
Volumes of Popular Modern Novels, Juvenile Books, &. 


Catalogues on application 


Valuable Miscellaneous 


Books, including yg of the Library 
%, the late W. OUTRAM CREWE, Old Whitby 
‘all, Cheshire—Collection of Books on Folk-lore, §c. 


ESSRS. HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, 
at their Rooms, 115, Chancery Lane, W.C., on TUESDAY, 
November 21, and Following Days, valuable MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS, 
imcluding Boceaccio’s Decameron, Giunta Bdition, 15:7— Book of Hours, 
illuminated, Nuremberg, 1500—Douglas’s Palis of Honoure, Copland, 
1553—Sidney’s Defence of Pocsie, 1595—Hayley’s Life of Romney— 
n's Life of Milton, 6 vols —Selden Society's Publications, 12 vols 
—Cambridge and Dublin Mathematical Journal, 13 vols —Krowning's 
Works, 16 vols.—Goldsmith's Deserted Village and other First Editions 
—Audsley’s Arts of Japan, 4 vols, Large Paper—a Collection of Books 
on Folk-lore, &c. 


Catalogues are preparing 


Valuable Law Books—Reports, Text- Books, §c. 
ESSRS. HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, 


at their Rooms, 115, Chancery Lane, C., on TUESDAY, 
November 2, at 1 seek. valuable LAW BOOKS, including the New 
w Reports, 1 808—Revised Keports (Original Subscriber's Set), 
42 vols —Colles, Maclean, and Robinson's House of Lords Cases — 
and Moore's Privy Council Cases, 27 vols.—Law Reports, Indian 
Appeals, 4 vols —Holt and Hall and Twells’s Equity Cases, 4 vols.— 
Beavan'’s Keports, 36 vols.—Reports in the \ ice-Chancellor’s Court by 
vols. -swabey and Tris- 
—~Admiralty Cases by Hay 
Marriott, Swabey, Lushington, and ‘Aspinall ~Cox's Criminal Law Cases, 
13 vols.—Complete Set of the Jurist Reports, 4 vols.—Series of Law 
Journal, Justice of the Peace, &c.—Chitty's Prerogatives of the Crown 
—and the usual Text- Books, & 


Catalogues are preparing 


Engravings, Water-Colour Drawings, and Paintings. 
ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 


Cf AUCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester Square, W.C., 

on MONDAY, November 6, and Following Day, at ten minutes 

1 o'clock precisely, ENGRAVINGS, both Framed and in the Portfolio, 

consisting of Fancy Subjects of the English School printed in Colours 
—« choice Collection of Theatrical Portraits and Subjects, many in fine 
f state— scarce Topographical relating to London — several 
Society's Publications — Modern Proof Engravings and 
Etchings; also Water-Colour Drawings and Paintings by and after 
Northcote, Fuseli, Sir G. Kneller, Holbein, Richardson, Sir D. Wilkie, 
Coleman. boro rough, J. Opie, and many others. 


On view one day prior and mornings of 


British, Foreign, and Colonial Postage Stamps. 
ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 


by AUCTION, at their mouse, Leicester uare, W.C., 
on TU November 7, and F at halt- 5 o'clock 
valuable COLLECTION of BRI 18H. FOREIGN, and 


VLONIAL TAGE STAMPS. 

Ca licati On view the Friday, Saturday, and 
prior the Sale 


(For continuation of Messrs. Puttick § Simpson's Sales see p. 390.) 


The Tizall Library, late the 
CONSTABLE, Bart., of Burton Constable, 
Hall, North Ferriby, East Yorks. 


ESSRS, SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Las ny my 
Street, Strand, W.C,on MONDAY, November 6, and Following Day, 
at 1 o'clock precisely valuable BOOKS and MANUSCRIPTS, late the 
Property of Sir F. A. T. C CONSTABLE, Bart., of Burton Constable, and 
Aston Hall, North Ferriby, East Yorks, formed originally by Sir 
Walter Aston, first Lord Aston, Ambassador to Spain temp. King 
James comprising a large namber of 
torical and Heraldic Manuse ripts, y ay 
Bowyer, Keeper of the Archives in the Tower, done for ‘ne ri of 
Leicester—English Chronicles by Matthew of Westminster and others 
—fine Liluminated and other Service Kooks —Gospels and 
in Early Northern English—Lydgate’s Story of (2dipus—Ledger Book 
of St. Agatha’s Abbey, Kichmond, co. York—Three fine Liluminated 
Heraldic MSS. on vellum, by Sir Bevill Skelton, temp. James I1.—Col- 
lections on Family History, Visitations, Pedigrees, Ordinaries of Arms, 
Orders of Chivalry, &c., many from the Collection of John Anstis, 
Garter King-at-Arms—Josephus in French, Verard, 1492, printed upon 
vellum and illuminated—County Histories and Topographical Worke— 
the Aston State Papers (many unpublished )—Second Folio Shakespeare 
— Series of J. BE. Ridinger’s Engravings of Wild Animals, &c. 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


Autograph Letters and Historical Documents. 
ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 153, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C., on WEDNESDAY, November 8, and FRIDAY, 
November 10, at 1 o'clock precisely, valuable AUTUGRKAPH LETTERS 
and HISTURICAL DOCUMENTS, comprising Specimens of 
Byron, Carlyle, Gainsborough, General Gordon, Lord Nelson, Lord 
Tennyson, Queen Victoria, Charles |. and I1., Coleridge, Lord Clive, 
J Turner, R.A., Sir Joshua Reynolds, Kuskin, Swinburne, 
David Garrick, C. Bronté, &c.—Albums of Autographs, &c. 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


The valuable Library of the ime JOHN KERMACK, Esq., 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington 

Street, Strand, W.C.,.on MONDAY, November 13, and Following Da: 
at 1 o'clock precisely the valuable LIBRARY of the late 50 HN 
KERKMACK, Beq , W.5., of 15, Glencairn Crescent, Edinburgh (sold by 
order of the Executors), eens Works on Natural History—Sport- 
ing Books—Hibliographical Works—Dictionary of National Biography, 
a Set—Dorat, Les Baisers, 1770—Fables Nouvelles, 1773—Works on art 
and Archwology, History and Biography—Modern Illustrated Books, 
Special ‘Booth Notes on Birde— realock’ 
deerstalk ng—La Fo 


Salmon Fishing— Ww ritings of Lever, ‘Thackeray, be. —large Collection 
of Postage Stamps, &c 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


The valuable Foy anne of English and Colonial Coins and 
Tokens, the Property of GEORGE DEAKIN, Esq. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C., on WEDNESDAY, November 15, and Followin 
Day, at | o'clock precisely, the valuable COLLECTION of ENGLIS 
and COLONIAL COINS and TOKENS, the Property of GEORGE 
DBAKIN, Esq.. for many years a Member of the Numismatic Society of 
Lendon. This Collection comprises the following rarities worthy of 
notice : Charlies I. Pattern Broad, AR (40)—Combe-Martin Half-Crown, 
AK, 1645 (45) eter Twopence, AR, 1644 (52)—Chariles Il. Crown, 
Half-Crown, and Shilling, 1666, with Ele nt under Bust—George II. 
Proof Sixpence, 1728, plain—George II] Pattern Shilling, by Yeo, 1778 
—Pattern Halfpenny, AK, by Droz, 1790, with nude figure of Britannia 
—George IV.“ Whiteaves’” Crown, 1820—Set of the extremely rare 
Penny, Halfpenny, and at 2, 1860, of the First or Copper Coin- 
age—George IV. Pattern Irish a 1822—Carolina Halfpenny, ©, 
1694—Canada Pattern Halfpenny, 17%, by Ponthon—Jersey Five- 
Shilling Token, 1509—Peel Castle Five Shilling Token, _— 1811—Hong 
Kong Pattern Dollar, 1864—Bombay Pattern d 825—Jamaica 
Patterns, ©, for 1/50 and | 100 Dollar—Straits Settlements ‘Bllver Proofs 
of the Copper Coinage of 1891 (only two sets struck), &c.; also Scottish, 
Irish, and American Coins—English Provincial Tokens of Righteenth 
Century— = Dollars, and including several brilliant Patterns and 
Proofs—Coin —Numismatic Works. 


Catalogues may be had. 
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MESSRS. 


KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER & CO., LTD., 


Have much pleasure in announcing a New Series of 


THE LIBRARY. 


Edited by J. Y. W. MACALISTER, FS.A. 
NEW SERIES, royal 8vo. price 3s, net. 


To be published in Quarterly Numbers, beginning in 
DECEMBER, price 3s. net, or at an Annual 
Subscription, payable in advance, of 10s. 6d. 


(postage Is. extra). 


In its new form THE LIBRARY will be printed at the CHISWICK PRESS. It will also be 
adequately illustrated, and each Number will contain as a FRONTISPIECE a PORTRAIT of an 
KMINENT BOOKMAN, English or American, past or present, with a sketch of his life. The Portrait in 
No. 1 will be that of Dr. GARNETT, reproduced by permission in photogravure from the painting by the 
Hon. JOHN COLLIER, 


As regards its special subjects, bibliography and library work, every effort will be made to hold the 
scales evenly between matters of modern and of antiquarian import, and to treat everything which affects 
the wellbeing of libraries without superfluous technicality. 


In addition to notices of recent books on these subjects, each number will contain NOTES ON 
BOOKS AND WORK in different departments of LITERATURE, SCIENCE, and ART, specially 
written by experts in the different subjects. 


For the BIBLIOGRAPHICAL SECTION OF THE LIBRARY the Editor has secured the col- 
laboration of Mr. ALFRED POLLARD, the Editor of BOOKS ABOUT BOOKS and BIBLIOGRAPHICA, 
and Articles have been promised by M, Léopold Délisle, Dr. Garnett, Mr. G. F, Barwick, Signor Biagi, 
Dr. Konrad Burgen, Mr. Cyril Davenport, Rev. P. Ditchfield, Dr. Dziatzko, Prof. John Ferguson, 
Mr. W. Y. Fletcher, Mr. T. G. Law, Mr. John Macfarlane, Mr. H, &, Plomer, Mr. Robert Proctor, 
Mr. Kobert Steele, Mr. E. F. Strange, Mr. W. H. James Weale, and Mr, H. B, Wheatley. 


As regards Library Work, Papers will be contributed by competent and well-known writers on every 
subject connected with the organization and equipment of Libraries, among others by Messrs, P. J. 
Anderson, F. T,. Barrett, J. D. Brown, H. W. Fovargue, L. 8. Jast, Thomas Mason, J. Minto, Beresford 
Pite, and Butler Wood. 


Articles on American and Colonial Library Work and Progress will appear in each Number, and in 
addition to those already named the following American and Colonial Librarians have promised Con- 
tributions: H. C, L. Anderson, Sydney; James Bain, Public Library, Toronto: RK, R. Bowker, Editor of 
the Library Journal ; William H, Brett, Cleveland, Ohio ; F. M. Crunden, St. Louis, Mo.; C. A. Cutter, 
Author of ‘ Cutter’s Cataloguing Rules’; Melville Dewey; C. H. Gould, Montreal; Miss Hannah P., 
James, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. ; William C. Lane, Harvard; Herbert Putnam, Washington. 


No. I. to be published in DECEMBER, price 3s. net. 


London : KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER & CO,, Limrrep, 
Paternoster House, Charing Cross Road, W.C. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 1V. Nov. 
DAVID NUTT, 270, Strand. 


A SELECTION FROM MR. NUTT’S LIST OF RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


Contents.—The Scottish Vernacular—Minstrelsy and Romance— Historical Poetry—The Scottish Fabliau and the Decay 
of Romance—The Early Chaucerians— Dunbar and Walter Kennedy— Gavin Douglas and Sir David Ly ndsay—Minor and 
Later Poets of the Sixteenth Century — Anonymous Poetry of the Fifteenth and Sixteenth Centuries — Vernacular 
Prose—Traditional Ballads and Songs— Before Ramsay— Ramsay to Burns— Burns afterwards. 


“NORTHERN LIBRARY,”—Vol. IV. 
SVERRISSAGA. The Saga of King Sverri of Norway. Translated by 


J.SKPHTON, M.A., Reader in Icelandic in University College, Liverpool. With Introduction, 2 Appendices : 
I. The Flatey-Book Prologue. II. Anecdoton Sverreri: a Defence of the oy any the Bishops and Clergy, out 
of the Canon Law, and 8 Maps illustrative of Norwegian History in the Twelfth Century. 4to. xxx-258 pp., 
half-buckram, 15s. net. 


ECCLESIA4STES. An Introduction to the Book, an Fxegetical Analysis, 
and a Translation, with Notes. By THOMAS TYLER, M.A. A New Edition. Demy 8vo. xii-108 pp. 6s. net. 
Contents.—The Character, Authorship, and Date of Ecciesiastes—I's Relation to Job, the Pealms, the Prophets, and 
the Book of Wisdom—The Design and the Book and its Connexion with Jewish History—Manifest Influence of Greek 
Philosophy—Style, Diction, Integrity of Text, Reception into Canon, &c. 


STUDIES ON BIBLICAL SUBJECTS.—No. 2. 
JACOB at BETHEL. The Vision—The Stone—The Anointing. An Essay 


in Comparative Religion. By A. SMYTHE PALMER, D.D. Crown 8vo. 187 pp. cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 
No. 1. BABYLONIAN INFLUENCE on the BIBLE, was published in 1597, and costs 2s. 6d. net. 


EAGLEHAWEK and CROW. A Study of the Australian Aborigines, 
including an Inquiry into their Origin, and a Survey of Australian Languages. By JOHN MATHEW, M.A. BD. 
Demy 8vo. xvi-288 pp. With Linguistic Map of Australia and Illustrations. Cloth, uncut, 18s. net 


*,.* Upwards of 70 pp. are occupied by the Comparative Tables in which some Fifty Dialects, drawn from all parte of 
the Continent, are represented. The material thus accumulated is graphically set forth on the Linguistic Map. 


POPULAR STUDIES in MYTHOLOGY, ROMANCE, and FOLK-LOBE. 


16mo. stiff wrapper, each 6d. net ; post free, 7d. 


*,* This Series, issued under the general direction of Mr. Alfred Nutt, is inter ded to impart in a concise and accurate, 
but thoroughly popular manner, information concerning the subjects of which it treats. Kach study gives a b: oad survey 
of the theme, unembarrassed by Notes or References. Full Bibliograpbical Appendices are provided for those who wish to 
carry the study of the subject furtber. The following Numbers will be issued this year :— 


1. The INFLUENCE of CELTIC upon MEDIZVAL ROMANCE. By ALFRED NUTT. [ Ready. 

2. FOLK-LORB: What it is and what is the good of it. By EB. S. HARTLAND, F.S.A., President of the Folk-lore 
Society. (Ready. 

3. The FABLES of SOP: How they were brought together. By JOSEPH JACOBS. 

4. OSSIAN and the LITERATURE CONNECTED with HIS NAME. By ALFRED NUTT. (Ready Ni vember. 

5. A SURVEY of ARTHURIAN ROMANCE. By JESSIE L. WESTON. (Ready November. 


Further Numbers will be devoted to: Cuchulinn, the Irish Achilles; The Eddas and their Origin; Wagner and 
Northern Mythology ; The Legend of the Swan Maid; The Fairy Mythology of Shakespeare; The Legend of the Holy 
Grail, &c. 


A CHBAP REISSUE OF MR. TYLER’S EDITION OF THE SONNETS. 


SHAKESPEARE’S SONNETS. Edited, with Notes and Introduction, by 


TH. TYLER, M.A. With Appendix: The Herbert Fitton Theory of Shakespeare's Sonnets. Square demy &vo. 
xx-315-22 pp. With the following Illustrations: Portraits of William Herbert, Earl of Pembroke, of his Mother, 
Mary, Countess of Pembroke, of Mrs. Mary Fitton, and of the Fitton Tomb at Gawsworth. Cloth, uncut, 6s. net. 


*," Mr. Tyler's edition of the Sonnets, originally issued at 12s., won immediate recognition as one of the Standard 
Works upon the obscure and delicate questions involved in the interpretation of the Sonnets. Whilst Mr. Tyler's Intro- 
duction, extending to 150 pages, is mainly concerned with the exposition of his theory of the relations between Pembroke, 
Shakespeare, and Mrs. Fitton, the running commentary is devoted to the general elucidation of the Sonnets. In the 
Appendix (the Herbert Fitton Theory), which may be had separately for Is. net, Mr. Tyler defends his position against the 
criticism of Mr. Sidney Lee. 


ARADIA ; or, the GOSPEL of the WITCHES of ITALY. Discovered, partly 


Edited, and Translated by CHARLES G. LELAND (Hans Breitmann). Crown 8vo. xvi-134 pp. Printed on Hand- 
made Paper, cloth, top gilt, 3s. 6d. net. 

Contents.—How Diana gave Birth to Aradia—The Sabbat, Treguenda, or Witch-Meeting—How Diana made the Stars 
Rain—The Charm of the Stone consecrated to Diana—The Conjuration of the Lemon—Spells to win Love, to find or buy 
anything, to have amet puntoge ond ey | good Wine—Tana and Endamone, or Diana and Bndymion— Madonna Diana— 
a Lng of the Wind— Moon Goddess—Diana and the Children—The Goblin Messengers of Diana and Mercury 
—Laverna. 


SCOTTISH VERNACULAR LITERATURE: a Succinct History. By 
T. F. HENDERSON. Crown ®vo. x-464 pp. Printed at the Constable Press. Buckram, top gilt, és 
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CONTENTS. —No. 97. 

NOTES :—Our Jubilee : I. Introductory, 361; I1. Historical, 
363—Obituary Notices of Contributors, 373—‘‘ The Blood 
of Hailes,”” 375 -“ Mole,"’ 377—** Humdrum "’"—Offices of 
the Duchy of Cornwall, 378 — St. Augustine’s Chair — 
Danish Place-names, 379. 


QUERIES :—“ Head and harigald money '’—B. Heath, of 
Exeter, 379 —Bracebridge Hall — Sepia Etchings—Rugby 
School Register—‘ Sesame and Lilies '—Wigmore Family 
— Portrait of Flaxman, 350 — Mohammedan Sermons— 
“ Emmas "’—Atterbury Family — Earl Marshal's Court— 
Portrait of Edward Edwards—“ Zimmerm., ‘ Icon.’ ’’—Mr. 
Gladstone and the Metaphysical Society — Dieskau — 
Wharton Barony—Price: Alexander — Lord Mayor Pen- 
nington—“ Dipsall,”’ 381. 


REPLIES :—Place-name Oxford, 382—The Poultry, 383 - 
Holy Communion, 381—Statistics of Heraldry—“ Howk”’ 
—London Corporation Records—Aldgate and Whitechapel, 
385—‘* Lonk Sheep —Notes on the ‘Muse Anglicane 
Earls of St. Pol— Antiquities of East London, 386 — 
“Swabbers ""—Chimneys in Ancient Houses, 387—Clerks 
of the Board of Green Cloth—A “* Skimmington,"’ 388. 


NOTES ON BOOKS :—Christie’s ‘ Etienne Dolet ’— Mar- 
drus’s ‘Le Livre des Mille Nuits et Une Nuit '—* Book- 
Prices Current '"—‘ The Colloquies of Edward Osborne.’ 


Notices to Correspondents. 


Hotes. 


OUR JUBILEE. 
I. INTRODUCTORY. 

Iv has fallen to my lot to superintend the 
production of the one hundredth volume of 
Notes and Queries, and thus in a sense to 
preside over its jubilee. Fifty years con- 
stitute a considerable period in the life of 
any man, and it is scarcely to be expected 
that the originator of a periodical will take 
any personal share in the proceedings at its 
fiftieth birthday. In the case of a work 
such as Notes and Queries the probabilities 
of any such active participation are reduced 
toa minimum. Not at all the sort of idea 
to germinate in the mind of active strenuous 
youth is that of a work of this class. It is 
necessarily the conception of the ripe 
scholar seeking further to gratify that 
thirst for knowledge which is the strength 
or the “infirmity of noble minds.” How 
much effort of how many men has been 
necessary in order to bring Votes and Queries 
to its present standpoint of efficiency and to 
its position as the indispensable companion 


of every earnest literary writer Mr. 
Francis, in his admirably zealous and 
competent record of its past history—a 
work which he alone could have accom- 
plished—now tells us, supplying a_ bright 
and conscientious record of things beyond 
editorial ken, and taking on himself a 
burden of which the editor was incapable. 
To that labour of love, as he rightly styles 
it, and to the assistance rendered him 
by other attached friends such as Votes 
and (Queries has happily been ever able 
to boast, I draw the reader's attention. Of 
ny own connexion with Voles and Queries it 
behoves me, even when bidden to speak, to 
say little. My easy and agreeable duty has 
been to maintain, so far as I was able, the 
traditions of my predecessors. If the task 
has been satisfactorily accomplished, and if 
Notes and (Queries, as I venture to think, 
-tands now as proudly eminent as it has ever 
tood, the merit is not in any sense mine. 
A staff of brilliant contributors keeps a 
constant and sometimes overflowing and 
unmanageable supply of matter, with which 
[ have only so far to deal as to prevent 
frequent and needless repetition. These 
contributors consist of erudite and, in a 
sense, leisured scholars such as were, to 
mention two only who have passed away 
during my tenure of office, the Rev. 
W. E. Buckley and the Rev. E. Marshall, 
with others still happily living. Beside 
these come the ripest scientists, antiquaries, 
philologists, and folk-lorists. I do not hold 
an occasion such even as the present to 
justify any revelations of the identity hidden 
behind familiar pseudonyms or initials. I 
may say, however, that this cloak of anony- 
mity has again and again shrouded the most 
illustrious individualities — the principal 
statesmen, senators, warriors, ecclesiastics, 
and thinkers of the day, Prime Ministers, 
Commanders-in-Chief, and sommités of every 
description. If I might be allowed, indeed, 
to renew a request which, as Mr. Francis 
shows, has previously been made, it would 
be that some of those who obscure them- 
selves behind a single letter would, to para- 
phrase Waller, “come forth” and suffer 
themselves “to be admired” and helped. 
The search after knowledge is as honourable 
as it is fascinating, and the most eminent 
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in the land need not blush to appeal to the 
all-embracing wisdom or information” pos- 
sessed by the aggregated contributors to 
Notes and Queries. 

Nothing could be more grateful to me 
than to thank those who during my tenure 
of office have kept Votes and Queries at its 
present splendid height, and won for its 
editor in some outside circles a credit for 
erudition he is as far from claiming as from 
meriting — since, indeed, those are not wanting 
who hold that the editor is bound to possess 
the omniscience which his contributors supply. 
“You the editor of Votes and Queries !” 
spoken with flattering wonder, say those who 
marvel “how one small brain could carry 


all he” was supposed to know. I have, 
however, as I have previously said, no 
more right to express my gratitude than 
any other who benefits. Name and work 
speak aloud for themselves, and my only 
responsibility is that of the peacemaker 
who tries to prevent discussion passing the 
bounds of courtesy and employing terms 
that may rankle, or words that may gail—a | 
task, on the whole, lighter than might be 
imagined. 

It seems but yesterday that I stepped | 
into the shoes of my amiable and accom- 
plished friend and predecessor Turle, yet I 
now see that no long time needs elapse before 
I might be in the position of seeing myself | 
the longest occupant of the editorial chair. 
During the years in which I have sat in 
this seat of honour, the two great national 
undertakings of the ‘New English Dic- 
tionary’ and the ‘ Dictionary of National 
Biography,’ now rapidly approaching com- 
pletion, have made their public appearance, 
together with that other and hardly less 
important work ‘The Dialect Dictionary.’ 
With these I am proud to find Votes and 
Queries closely connected. Association with 
them has added greatly to its claims to 
recognition. Under the influence of the 
studies thus prosecuted, knowledge of our 
illustrious dead is widely disseminated, and 
sound views on philology are beginning to 
spread beyond the narrow limits of pro- 
fessors and class- men. There still are 


philological free-lances who, refusing to join 
any regularly constituted force, fight for 


istill in our midst. 


otherwise to be employed. 


their own hand; but their cause is hopeless 


and’their protests are vain. In the growth, 
expansion,”and progress of these works what 
is of most interest and importance in Votes 
and (Queries is found. The rest, so far as I 
am concerned, consists of records of pleasant 
and honouring intimacies formed and of 
others broken by the great and inevitable 
disruptor of all things. 

One more change, however, with which I 
have been associated is the third migration 
of Votes and Queries, in common with the 
Atheneum, in March, 1892, from its old 
premises in Took’s Court, now occupied by 
Government offices, to its present quarters, 
and the appearance of a series of views 
illustrating the old offices and other spots of 
antiquarian interest in the neighbourhood, 
See 8" S. i. 261 et seq. 

Contributors to the First Series are 
They may be more 
even than we are aware —for who 
shall say under what disguises some who 
now sign their names at first concealed them- 
selves ¢ Such must, however, be compara- 
tively few. Those who remain and those 
who are coming on are animated by the 
same spirit, preserve the same traditions, 
and hold aloft the same banner. Thoughts 
of battle are at present in men’s minds, and 
the fact may justify an illustration not likely 
The ranks of a 
corps are depleted and are filled again, yet 
the regiment is the same. Its men are still 
preux, its colours are unchanged, or when 
torn to shreds are renewed, the esprit de corps 
endures, and the very nicknames—heroic, 
comic, or affectionate — are preserved. Through 
the changes Mr. Francis so graphically de- 
picts, Votes and (Queries remains Notes and 
Queries, renders the same service, inspires 
the same devotion. I might almost address 
my associates and supporters as Henry V. 
addressed his seanty force at Agincourt : 

We few, we happy few, we band of brothers. 


A band of brothers the writers in Notes 
and (Queries have always constituted, and 
there is, I venture to think, no other 
periodical in the world in which exist such 
bonds of sympathy among its contributors 
and such cordial support of those in a 
position of “ brief authority.” 


JOSEPH KNIGHT, 
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Tus last year but one of the nineteenth 
century has been remarkable for the number 
of its centenary and jubilee celebrations. 

On the 16th of January three hundred 

ears had passed since the death, at his 
ew in King Street, Westminster, of 
Edmund Spenser. On the 5th of June the 
centenary of the Royal Institution was cele- 
brated. On the 13th of the same month was 
the jubilee of the first municipal public free 
library in the United Kingdom, that in the 
Peel Park, Salford. The 28th of August 
was the hundred and fiftieth anniversary of 
the birth of Goethe. Festivities commemo- 
rating the event were commenced on the 
19th of August, and not concluded until 
the 6th of September, when the Goethe Platz 
wasdecorated and lighted in “hervorragender 
Weise”; but amid all the rejoicings it is 
beautiful to record that the graves of Goethe’s 
parents in the old churchyard of St. Peter 
were not forgotten, lovely wreaths of flowers 
and laurels being placed upon them. Other 
events include the centenary of the Church 
Missionary Society, founded on the 14th of 
April, 1799 (to commemorate the event Mr. 
Eugene Stock, the editorial secretary, has 
written a full history of the Society, pub- 
lished in three volumes) ; the centenary of 
the Religious Tract Society, founded by the 
Rev. George Burder, of Coventry, on the 9th 

1799 (the Rev. Samuel G. Green, 
D.D., secretary, has sketched ‘The 
Story of the Religious Tract Society for 
One Hundred Years.’ This contains a fac- 
simile of Tract No. 6, ‘The Repentance and 
Happy Death of the Celebrated Earl of 
Rochester. It is curious to note that 
the name of the printer of this tract 
is Rousseau); the jubilee of “that dream 
of Father Newman and Father Faber of 
bringing Rome to London,” the founding of 
the London Oratory, this being opened in 
King William Street, Strand, on the 31st of 
May, 1849. Among anniversaries of inventions 
must be mentioned the diamond jubilee of 
photography and the centenary of the yet 
more important discoveries by Volta_as to 
the properties of electricity. 

It is in this eventful year we celebrate 
the jubilee of, to speak of it in the terms 
of its founder, “dear old Notes and Queries,” 
the first number of which was published 
on the 3rd of November, 1849. In the 
summer of 1846 Mr. William John Thoms, 
the founder and first editor of Notes and 
Queries, wrote to The Atheneum, suggest- 
ing that it would be both useful and in- 


teresting if it would open its columns to 
correspondence on the manners, customs, 
observances, superstitions, ballads, proverbs, 
&e., of the olden time. Mr. Dilke was so 
much struck with the idea that he invited 
Mr. Thoms to call upon him at the office in 
Wellington Street, when, with certain limita- 
tions, the plan was agreed to, and on the 
22nd of August the first article appeared, 
Mr. Thoms writing under the pseudonym of 
“ Ambrose Merton,” and giving to his investi- 
gations the title of “Folk-Lore.” In the 
number published on the 4th of September, 
1847, Mr. Thoms revealed himself to 
“Ambrose Merton,” and at the same time 
claimed the honour of introducing the 
expression “ Folk-Lore,” “as Isaac Disraeli 
does of introducing ‘Fatherland’ into the 
literature of the country.” The Atheneum 
of the same date states “that in less 
than twelve months the word ‘Folk-Lore’ 
has almost attained to the dignity of a 
household word.” Mr. Thoms at this time 
commenced a series of nine articles on the 
Folk-Lore of Shakespeare, little realizing that 
this special subject was to assume such dimen- 
sions. In 1849 it was found that the Folk-Lore 
articles and correspondence had become so 
extensive that it was impossible, having re- 
gard to the increasing demands that litera- 
ture, the fine arts, and the other subjects 
treated in Atheneum made on _ its 
space, that they should be continued. Mr. 
Thoms, therefore, felt that the time had come 
when a journal entirely devoted to the sub- 
jects in question might be started with a 
fair chance of success. The title of Notes and 
Queries, “after much cudgelling of brains,” 
was hit upon, and with a hearty greetin 
from The Atheneum the new paper star 
on its way. 

Mr. Thoms, in his interesting reminiscences 
of the founding of the journal, gives a record 
of the first six numbers, and renders, with 
true old-world courtesy, full tribute to those 
whose contributions had been so largely 
helpful to its success (5 8. vi. 1, 41, 101, 
221; vii. 1, 222, 303). He also says that the 
title of Notes and Queries was not considered 
by many of his friends to be a good one, but 
that he himself, being so well pleased with 
it, determined to stand fast by it. Mr. Peter 
Cunningham suggested for its motto the 
words of Cowper :— 

By thee | might correct, erroneous oft, 
The clock of History—facts and events 
Timing more punctual, unrecorded facts 
Recovering, and mis-stated setting right. 

But it was due to the happy suggestion 

of a lady that Captain Cuttle’s favourite 
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maxim became the motto of the new ven- 
ture. The first number opened with an 
address by Dr. Maitland. This was fol- 
lowed by a note by John Bruce, ‘On the 
Place of Capture of the Duke of Monmouth’; 
then ‘Shakespeare and Deer Stealing,’ by 
John Payne Collier; and ‘Pray remember the 
Grotto,’ by the Editor. Mr. Dikke and Mr. 
Albert Way also contributed, and Peter 
Cunningham gave some ‘New Facts about 
Lady Arabella Stuart.’ Strange to say, not- 
withstanding the variety and _ interesting 
character of the paper, only forty copies 
were sold on the day of publication. In the 
course of the next few weeks this forty was 
increased to six hundred, after which the 
sale gradually but steadily became larger, 
several of the first issues having to be re- 
printed. In these early numbers it is curious 
to note the phraseology of fifty years ago, 
the complimentary term for contributors 
being “ respectable,” while the title of esquire 
was then so limited that we actually find 
Mr. Murray in his advertisements adding 
“Esquire” to the names of most of his 
authors. 

The third number contains some original 


letters addressed by Lord Nelson’s brother 
to the Rev. A.J. Scott in reference to the 
arrangements for the removal of the body of 
the fallen hero from the Victory to Greenwich 
Hospital. The letters are signed “ Nelson,” | 
and a postscript to one of them is as follows :— 

“It will be of great importance that I am in| 
possession of his /ast w#// and codici/s as soon as | 
possible—no one can say that it does not contain, 
among other things, many directions relative to his 
funeral.” 

The Rev. Alfred Gatty, who had kindly 
placed these letters at Mr. Thoms’s disposal, 
adds : 

“The codicil referred to in these letters proved | 
to be, or at least to include, that memorable 
document which the Earl suppressed, when he | 
produced the will, lest it should curtail his own | 
share of the amount of favour which a grateful 
country would be anxious to heap on the re- 
presentatives of the departed hero. By this un- 
worthy conduct the fortunes of Lady Hamilton 
and her still surviving daughter were at once 
blighted.” 

In the fourth number appears a query 
from Sir George Cornewall Lewis, who 
continued to be a constant contributor, his 
last paper appearing only two days before 
his death, which took place on the 13th of 
April, 1863. To enumerate all the chief 
contributors would be to give almost every 
known name in literature. Many, like Mr. 


Dilke, chose to remain anonymous, but 


among those whose names appear in the 


early numbers may be mentioned Mr. William 
Bernard Mac Cabe, the author of the 
‘Catholic History of England’ and the first 
to suggest the publication at stated intervals 
of those General Indexes of which Lord 
Brougham said that “they double the value 
and utility of Notes and Quertes”-- John 
Wilson Croker, Lord Shaftesbury, Lord 
Strangford (whose translation of Camoens 
earned him a place in the ‘English Bards 
and Scotch Reviewers’), Lord Braybrooke, 
John Britton, James Robinson Planché, Henry 
Hallam, Prof. de Morgan, J. O. Halliwell, 
Douglas Jerrold, R. Monckton Milnes, Dr. 
Doran, W. Moy Thomas, E. F. Rimbault, 
Peter Cunningham, and Samuel Weller 
Singer, who told Mr. Thoms that “ Votes and 
(Queries had served to call him into a new 
literary existence.” Mr. Thoms, indeed, stated 
it as his belief that but for Votes and Queries 
“the lovers of Shakespeare would never have 
seen Mr. Singer’s most valuable edition of 
their favourite poet.” 

The first volume of Notes and Queries was 
completed with the thirtieth number, May 
25th, 1850, the second volume running from 
the Ist of June to the end of the year, after 
which the volumes were issued each half 
year, the First Series being completed on the 
22nd of December, 1855. 

By the close of the first twelve months 
Mr. Thoms had the delight of knowing that 
the objects he had in view in starting his 
paper had been, to a large extent, fulfilled ; 
= had laid down his “literary railway,” and 
it had been “especially patronised by first- 
class passengers,” his aim being, as he tells us 
in his introduction to the fifty-second number, 
**to reach the learning which lies scattered not onl 
throughout every part of our own country, but all 
over the literary world, and to bring it all to bear 
upon the pursuits of the scholar; to enable, in 
short, men of letters all over the world to give a 
helping hand to one another.” 

And this end had, to a certain extent, been 
accomplished. 

“Our last number,” continues Mr. Thoms, 
“contains communications not only from all parts 
of the metropolis, and from almost every county in 
England, but also from Scotland, Ireland, Holland, 
and even from Demerara.” 

A further note of congratulation is added in 
“Our Hundredth Number,” when Mr. Thoms 
claims “the privilege of age to be garrulous.” 
He states that 
“during the hundred weeks our paper has existed 
we have received from Sweden, Denmark, Germany, 
Holland, Belgium, and France—from the United 
States—from India—from Australia—from the West 
Indies—from almost every one of our Colonies— 
letters expressive of the pleasure which the writers 
(many of them obviously scholars ‘ripe and good,’ 
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though far removed from the busy world of letters), 
derive from the perusal of ‘ Notes and Queries. 


Mr. Thoms adds : “ How many a pertinent 
Note, suggestive Query, and apt Reply have 
reached us from the same remote quarters !” 
Reference is also made to the good service 
rendered to men of letters here at home, as 
well as to a goodly list of works of learning 
and research, such as Cunningham’s ‘ Hand- 
book of London Past and Present,’ “ pub- 
lished when we had been but a few months in 
existence, down to Wycliffe’s ‘ Three Treatises 
on the Church,’ recently edited by the Rev. 
Dr. Todd.” 

Many suggestions have been made by 
contributors from time to time with a view 
to increasing the usefulness of Votes and 
(Queries. Among these was one made by Mr. 
F. A. Carrington on the 15th of November, 
1856, that “‘N. & Q.’ would have great 
additional value if the contributors of 
Notes (Queries do not signify) would 
give their names.” This elicited from “C.” 
on the 6th of December a reply against the 
proposal :— 

“Those who please may, and many do sign, and 
others who give no name are as well known as if 
they did; but, as a general rule the absence of the 
name is, I am satisfied, best. It tends to brevity- 
it obviates personalities—it allows a freer intercom- 
munication of opinion and criticism.” 

Then “C.” closes with a prediction that 
must have set the editor all of a tremble: 
“If we were all to give our names ‘N, & Q.’ 
would, in three weeks, be a cock-pit.” 


photography had sufticiently advanced for 
them to have a journal of their own, so that 
the early numbers contain a full history of 
its progress. The advertisements of the 
various firms who dealt in the chemicals and 
apparatus required are full of interest. <A 
note is made of the fact that Yarmouth 
was the first town to adopt photography for 
the purpose of copying Corporation records. 
It is also recorded that George Shaw Lefevre, 
being present at the fall of Sebastopol 
on the 8th of September, 1855, took photo- 
graphs immediately after the Russian _re- 
treat. The views, twelve in number, were 
published in aid of the Nightingale Fund. 
A remarkable use of photography in time of 
war is noted in the number of the 4th of 
February, 1871: ‘How the 7%mes was sent 
to Paris during the Siege.’ The pages of the 
paper containing communications to relatives 
in Paris were photographed on pieces of 
thin and almost transparent paper about an 
inch and a half in Jength by an inch in width. 
The photographs were sent to Bordeaux, 
thence by carrier pigeon to Paris, where they 
were magnified by the aid of the magic 
lantern, and the messages sent off to the 
places indicated by the advertisers. From a 
note made by Mr. John Macray in the num- 
ber of the 8th of December, 1860, it would 
appear that Lord Brougham was the dis- 
coverer of photography. Mr. Thoms, on the 
llth of October, 1879, in a pathetic appeal 
to photographers, asks them to make a small 
return for the service rendered to photo- 


Notes and Queries during the first few years | graphy in its early days by Votes and Queries : 


took up a wide range of subjects. It was the 
first journal to open its pages to a record of 
photographic discovery and progress, and 
gave full instructions for the successful prac- 
tice of photography. Among contributors on 
this subject was Dr. Diamond. He was the 
first to take a negative and print from it 
a positive copy of an old manuscript. Mr. 
Thoms would often mention with what delight 
Sir Frederic Madden examined the first speci- 
mens, as he saw every line, letter, and con- 
traction copied with a truthfulness no human 
hand soul approach, and learnt that, the 
negative once accurately taken, copies of it 
might be produced in any number. Mr. Thoms 
always felt that his friend Dr. Diamond's 
share in photographic discoveries had not 
been sufficiently recognized ; and I can well 
imagine how he weal have put on one of 


is humorous smiles and styled the jubilee 
celebration of photography a truly “ Dia- 
mond ” one. 

Notes and Queries continued to allow much 
space to photographers until the science of 


** Among the collection of photographic portraits 


| of old friends, literary and personal, which I possess, 


many are fast fading away—several of friends now 
no longer living. Is it possible to revive them? 
Surely the Photographic Society ought to have 
among its men of science remedy for this great evil, 
or some simple mode of so printing photographs as 
to ensure their not fading.” 

In the indexes to the eighth and ninth 
volumes the plan was adopted of denoting 
unanswered queries with an asterisk, but 
the increasing number of queries rendered 
the labour of such a record too great. The 
indexes to the first three series were the work 
of Mr. James Yeowell, and the plan and 
methods originated by him have been care- 
fully preserved in the succeeding issues. Of 
his services to the publication I shall again 
make mention. 

Notes and Queries has from the first taken 
advantage of current events in order to deal 
with them from its own special standpoint. 
The opening of the Great Exhibition of the 
Industry of all Nations in 1851, and that of 
the Exhibition of 1862, are referred to in its 
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columns. On the 6th of December, 1851, “an 
imperishable monument” of the great gather- 
ing of the nations is reviewed—‘ The Official 
Descriptive and Illustrated Catalogue,’ to- 
gether with Robert Hunt’s ‘ Handbook to the 
Official Catalogues.’ The three octavo volumes 
of the former work contain an account of 
“7 article shown by the fifteen thousand 
exhibitors, illustrated with twelve hundred 
woodcuts. The publishers, Messrs. Spicer & 
Sons, were the exhibitors of a large roll of 
= 46 inches wide and 2,500 yards in 
age this was the first time that paper 
had been made beyond the then ordinary 
lengths, and it attracted much attention. 
The daily papers are now all printed from 
long rolls, that of the 7'imes being two miles 
in length. 

On Tuesday, the 14th of September, 1852, 
the Duke of Wellington died suddenly at 
Walmer Castle, and Notes and Queries, in 
the number published on the 25th, makes 
reference to the memoir of the Duke that 
had been given in the 7'imes, the first portion, 
twenty-one columns in length, appearing on 
the morning following his decease, “a memoir 
worthy alike of its subject and of the journal 
in which it appeared.” Needless to say that 
the numbers containing the memoir were 
immediately out of print,* and permission 
was granted to Messrs. Longman to publish it 
in “The Traveller's Library,” where it forms 
the thirty-first part. It is rather remarkable 
that following this notice is a review of 
Victor Hugo’s ‘Napoleon the Little.’ “The 
admirable likeness of the Duke painted by 
the late Count d'Orsay” is referred to on 


lace, not less for its own great merit than 
or the curious fact that the Duke, having 
occasion to select a portrait on which to 
affix his autograph,” chose an engraving from 
the D’Orsay picture for that purpose, and in 


the following week Mr. Thoms noticed “avery | 
characteristic statuette of ‘The Duke of Wel- | 


lington in the House of Lords’ as an admirable 
memorial of him modelled by Mr. George 
Abbott from a sketch by Alfred Crowquill, 
and executed in Parian. A pretty frequent 
opportunity of seeing the greatest man of his 
age in that House of which he was the orna- 


* The sale of newspapers containing memoirs of 
the Duke was enormous, and Mr. H. M. Bealby, in 
the number for October 8th, 1853, gives the circula- 
tion of the 7imes on the 19th of November, 1852, the 
day after the Duke’s funeral, as 70,000; while the 
double number of the J//ustrated London News, with 
a narrative of the funeral, sold 400,000. “‘ During 
the week of the Duke's funeral there were issued 
by the Stamp Office to the newspaper press more 
than 2,000, stamps.” 


ment enables us to speak with confidence of 
the admirable manner in which the artist has 
caught the Duke’s usual quiet, unaffected atti- 
tude, as he sat with his legs crossed and his 
hands on his knees, the observed of all ob- 
servers.” A coincidence is noted by Mr. 
Yeowell in the number for the 24th of 
December, 1853. On the news of the death 
reaching Trim the Dean (Butler) caused the 
muffled chimes to be rung. The large bell 
which was considered one of the finest and 
sweetest in [reland, had hardly tolled a second 
time whenit suddenly broke, and on examining 
the bell it was found to have been cast in the 
very year the Duke was born, 1769. 

Materials helpful to a life of the Duke 
abound in the pages of Votes and Queries. 
The date of his birth, his Irish origin, early 
days, his residence in Dublin, his missing 
correspondence, bis sayings, all find a place. 
Some correspondents bestowed much labour 
in searching for the derivation of “ Wellesley.” 
Mr. Henry Walter (No. 201, 1 8.) states that 
Wellington’s clerical brother was entered on 
the Boards of St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
as Wesley, and the name continued to sa 
spelt as Wesley in the calendars until 1809, 
when it was altered to Wellesley. 

During 1858 there was a discussion as to 
the Waterloo despatch arriving in London 
some hours after the news of the battle had 
become known. J. M., in the number for 
December 18th, relates that on the Ist of 
February, 1822, he heard the Duke explain 
the matter by stating that, from his respect 
for the royal family of France, and consider- 


; ling the great interest they had in it, he 
the 2nd of October as holding “a foremost | 


thought it proper that the earliest intelli- 


'gence of the event should be communicated 


to Louis XVIIL, then residing at Ghent. A 


| Jew, who was in front of the house had his 


curiosity excited by observing signs of jo 
among the royal rty, went in, obtainec 
the news, London, and carried 
it to Lord Liverpool and some others be- 
fore the arrival of Capt. Percy with the 
despatches. 

On the 25th of February, 1860, Mr. Robert 
Rawlinson, in reply to the query, Did Wel- 
lington and Nelson ever meet? relates that 
Mr. Henry Graves asked the Duke, who re- 

lied, “ Well, I was once going upstairs in 

Jowning Street, and I met a man comin 
downstairs. I was told that man was Lo 
Nelson. So far as I know, that was the only 
occasion on which I ever met or saw him.” 

On the 21st of December, 1861, Votes and 
Queries appeared with its front page in mourn- 
ing for the Prince Consort, and Mr. Thoms 

|makes sympathetic reference to the great 
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national loss. “The millions sorrow as one, 
with a sorrow of which the depth is only 
equalled by its sincerity.” 

On August 13th, 1864, Mr. Thoms thus 
records the death of his friend Charles Went- 
worth Dilke :— 


“In the death of Charles Wentworth Dilke 
*N. & Q.’ has sustained a great loss; for, among 
the many able writers who have from time to time 
contributed to its pages, no one has enriched them 
with so many valuable papers illustrative of Eng- 
lish History and Literature as he whose death it is 
now our painful duty to record. Mr. Dilke was 
one of the truest-hearted men, and kindest friends, 
it has ever been our good fortune to know. He 
died on Wednesday last, in the seventy-fifth year 
of his age. The distinguishing feature of his cha- 
racter was, his singular love of truth ; and his sense 
of its value and importance, even in the minutest 
points and questions of literary history. In all his 
writings the enforcement of this great principle, as 
the only foundation of literary honour and respect- 
ability, was his undeviating aim and object. What 
the independence of English Literary Journalism 
owes to his spirited exertions, clear judgment, and 
unflinching honesty of purpose, will, we trust, be 
told hereafter by an abler pen than that which now 
announces his deeply lamented death.” 


On the 10th of July, 1875, Mr. Thoms re- 
views “The Papers of a Critic, selected from 
the Writings of the late Charles Wentworth 
Dilke, with a Biographical Sketch by his 
Grandson, Sir Charles W. Dilke, Bart., M.P.,” 
2 vols. (Murray). Mr. Thoms in his review 
states that there was no more successful 
clearer-up of vexed questions in social, 
omg or literary history than the late 
Mr. Dilke, 


“for the simple reason that he brought to the work 
persistent industry, earnestness, and an honest 
spirit of truthfulness ; and he delivered no judgment 
till he was thoroughly satistied that it was correct 
on every point, and in no part assailable. But the 
readers and comtaibuneenel ‘N. & Q.’ do not require 
to be told of the rare qualities which distinguished 
Mr. Dilke asa critic. They will be glad to possess 
the papers which his grandson has collected, and 
which prove that he stood unrivalled as a great 
master of the art of criticism. They who had the 
honour of possessing his friendship have a loving 
and undying memory of what Mr. Dilke was as a 
man. ‘To those who were strangers to him we 
heartily recommend a perusal of the memoir, in 
which his grandson tells the story of a thoroughly 
honest man’s honest and useful life.” 


Mr. Thoms then gives in full a birthday 
letter from Mr. Dilke to his son, of which he 
says :— 

“ The columns of ‘N. & Q.’ have contained many 
beautiful letters written by men who now, as the 
phrase is, ‘belong to history’; but we question if 
there is one among them all which is so tender and 


wise.” 


Mr. Dilke’s contributions to Notes and 
Queries were very large, but as in its pages 


he had, as he said, “as many a/iases as an 
Old Bailey prisoner,” it is difficult to trace 
some of them. In ‘ Papers of a Critic’ we are 
helped to a solution. “ He nearly always used 
the initials of the first three words of the 
heading of his contributions. Suppose, for 
instance, it was ‘The Carylls of Ladyholt,’ it 
would be signed T.C.O. Among the subjects 
treated upon were Pope, Junius, Wilkes, 
Burke, ‘ Hugh Speke and the Forged Declara- 
tion of the Prince of Orange’ (a series of notes 
in which Mr. Dilke defended one of the leaders 
of Monmouth’s rebellion against Macaulay), 
centenarianism, and various others. 

In the memoir which appears of Mr. Dilke 
in the ‘Dictionary of National Biography’ 
it is stated that “the best comments on 
his character and his literary work were 
those of his old friend Thoms in Notes and 
(QJueries”; and both having been intimately 
associated with the founding of Notes and 
(Jueries, | have felt what a pleasure it would 
be to its readers to have the portraits of 
the two friends placed side by side in this 
our Jubilee number, and I am certain that 
such would have been the desire of its founder. 
I much wished to have given a portrait of Mr. 
Dilke taken only four years elaee his death, 
but, unfortunately, | have to lament, like 
Mr. Thoms, the faded photographs of old 
friends. 

I will only add just this testimony from 
myself. No words can express the alfection 
and regard that my father and all of us in 
our home in Wellington Street had for him. 

The number for the 28th of September, 
1872, opens with ‘A Parting Note’ from Mr. 


| Thoms :— 


“There is something very solemn in performing 
any action under the consciousness that it is for the 
last time. 

* Influenced by this feeling it had been my in- 
tention that this the last number of Notes and 
Queries edited by me should not have contained 
any intimation that the time had arrived, when 
I felt called upon to husband my strength and 
faculties for those official duties which form the 
proper business of my life. 

* But the fact having been widely announced, I 
owe it to myself, and to my sense of what is due to 
that large body of friends, een and unknown, by 
whom I have been for three-and-twenty years so 
ably and generously seconded, to tender them my 
public ond granetal acknowledgments for their long- 
continued kindnesses. 


*** With conscious pride I view the band 
Of faithful friends that round me stand ; 
With pride exult that I alone 
Have joined these scattered gems in one ; 
Rejoiced to be the silken line 
On which these pearls united shine.’ 


“This pride is surely a sneet pee one ; and 
he who could separate himself from the pleasant 
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associations which I have thus enjoyed for nearly 
a quarter of a century, without i= pain and 
emotion, must be made of sterner materials than | 
can boast. 

“That pain would be yet greater, that emotion 
yet more deep, did I not feel assured that in re- 
signing my ‘plumed’ sceptre into the hands of 
Dr. Doran, I entrust it to one who not only desires 
to maintain unchanged the general character of this 
Journal, but will, by his intelligence, courtesy, and 
good feeling, secure for dear old Notes and (Queries 
the continued allegiance of those kind and intelli- 
gent friends who have made it what it is. 

“To those friends, one and all, 1 now with the 
deepest gratitude, and most earnest wishes for their 
welfare and happiness, tender a hearty and affec- 
tionate FAREWELL. J. THoms. 

“In publicly acknowledging how great are my 
obligations to my accomplished friend Mr. James 
Yeowell, for his valued and long-continued assist- 
ance, | am doing a simple act of justice which it 
affords me the highest gratification to perform.” 

The editorship of Dr. Doran commenced 
on the 5th of October, and .Votes and Queries 
having been purchased by Sir Charles W. 
Dilke, its publication was removed to 20, 
Wellington Street, the oftice of 7'he Atheneum, 
and my father became its publisher. For the 
first fourteen years it was published by Mr. 
George Bell, of Bell & Daldy, now the well- 
known firm of George Bell & Sons. Mr. Bell 
took great interest in its progress, and re- 
gretted much having to sever his connexion 
with it; but with the increase of his own 
business, and the fact that Votes and (Queries 
now required an oftice of its own, it was not 
ossible to combine the two. When Mr. 
Thoms decided upon the change he consulted 
with my father, who took in hand all the 
business details until Votes and Queries was 
safe in its new home. 

On the 3rd of January, 1874, Dr. Doran, in 
introducing the first number of the Fifth 
Series, states that Mr. Thoms, when com- 
mencing the Third Series, quoted the lines 
addressed by Ben Jonson to Selden 


“as lines the applicability of which to this journal 

had been pointed out by one of the first and most 

valued of our contributors. They are lines which 

will bear repeating here, for their application, it is 

hoped, is as well founded now as in 1862 ;— 

What fables have you vexed, what truth redeemed, 

Antiquities searched, opinions disesteemed, 

Impostures branded, and authorities urged ! 

What blots and errors have you watched and 
purged, 

Records and authors of, how rectified, 

Times, manners, customs, innovations spied ! 

Sought out the fountains’ sources, creeks, paths, 


ways, 
And noted the beginnings and decays ! 
What is that nominal mark, or real rite, 
Form, act, or ensign that hath escaped your sight ? 
How are traditions there examined ! how 
Conjectures retrieved ! and a story, now 


And then, of times (besides the bare conduct 

Of what it tells us) weaved in to instruct !” 

Dr. Doran mentions as a matter for con- 
gratulation that 

“*N. & Q.’ has lost no valuable contributor (except 
by death or infirmity) since Mr. Thoms retired, and 
that new and weill-endowed correspondents have 
supplied the places of the departed. To all these 
the tribute of thanks and good wishes is heartily 
rendered.” 

Mr. Thoms, in his preface to the fourth 
General Index, written by him at the 
request of Dr. Doran, points to the success 
of Votes and Queries as furnishing an 
unanswerable proof 
“that the literary jealousy of each other, so per- 
sistently charged against literary men, is without 
real foundation; and that the noble eulogy, in 
which Chaucer summed up his character, on the 
Clerk of Oxford, 

And gladly wolde he learne and gladly teche, 
is as justly applicable to all real lovers of literature 
at the present day as it was when the great Father 
of English poetry sketched, with his matchless 
vencil, the motley group which started from the 
abard on their never-to-be-forgotten pilgrimage.” 

Mr. James Yeowell, who had been the active 
sub-editor for more than twenty years, died 
on Friday, the 10th of December, 1875, and 
the number for the 18th opens with a beautiful 
tribute to his memory by Mr. Thoms, who said 
of him that he was “one who had many 
friends, but never an enemy.” 7'he Atheneum, 
in its obituary notice of the same date, states of 
this “simple-minded worshipper of strict accu- 
racy” that “no man was ever more fortunate 
in finding in his daily occupation the labour in 
which he delighted,” and suggests that his 
large collection of cuttings, jottings, and 
notes illustrative of the biography of the 
“illustrious obscure” of our literature should 
be secured by the British Museum. 

The Atheneum of the following week men- 
tions that “amongst other minor matters in- 
volving research to which Mr. James Yeowell 
devoted much attention may be named his 
efforts to prove the authorship of the well- 
known lines 

He that fights and runs away 

May live to fight another day. 
In Notes and Queries for July 25th, 1863, Mr. 
Yeowell thought that he had discovered the 
author to be Oliver Goldsmith, inasmuch as 
the couplet, slightly varying from the way 
we give it, occurs in ‘The Art of Poetry on a 
New Plan,’ compiled by Newbery* (the chief 
publisher of juvenile Ramnbaee more than a 


* For notices of John Newbery see 3" 8. iv. 61; 
5 S. xi. 434, by Mr. Yeowell, Mr. W. G. B. Page 
Mr. Ch. Elkin Mathews, and the Rev. Edward 
Marshall. 
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century ago), and revised and enlarged by 
Goldsmith. But the lines have since been 
found in Ray’s ‘History of the Rebellion,’ 
published in 1749, thirteen years before the 
first edition of ‘The Art of Poetry’ was 
issued.” 

On the 2nd of February, 1878, the front 
pageappears in mourning—“the accomplished 
gentleman and warm - hearted scholar” Dr, 
Doran was dead. The short ‘In Memoriam 
written by Mr. Thoms records that he 
died, after a short illness, on Friday, the 25th 
of January, in his seventy-first year :— 

“Receiving his early education in France and 
Germany, and gifted with a memory which never 
failed him, Dr. Doran was eminently fitted to dis- 
charge the responsible duties of an editor—duties 
calling for a combination of firmness in maintaining 
the character of the journal under his charge with 
a delicate regard for the susceptibilities of con- 
tributors. Dr. Doran was, I believe, under twenty 
when his ’prentice hand directed the Literary 
Chronicle 
hardly a publishing season has returned without 
producing some valued work from his pen. During 
the whole of this time he was a constant contributor 
to various literary journals; and yet such was his 
industry, that all this labour did not compel him to 
withdraw from that society where he was always 
so heartily welcomed, and where his loss will be so 
deeply deplored.” 

The same number contains the following 
tribute from a correspondent :— 

“T am sure there is not a contributor to 
*N. & Q. who will not mourn for our late Editor 
as for a father—a father both kindly and wise; as 
kindly when he wisely suppressed as when he cour- 
teously accepted the communications sent him. A 
week has not elapsed since I wrote to thank him 
for the kindly reception with which I, a stranger 
both to him and to — had met from him.” 

The Atheneum, in its biographical notice, 
stated of him :— 

“Perhaps no critic ever did his full duty to the 
public with so much tenderness towards writers. 
*You are not mistaken, my dear fellow, as to your 
facts,’ he once remarked in his kindliest way to a 
young writer, ‘but don’t hurt people needlessly 
with that strong pen of yours, When you come to 
be as old as I am, you will be sorry to remember 
that you have been guilty of needless cruelty to any 
one.’” 

The French Notes and (Queries, I’ Inter- 
médiaire des Chercheurs et Curieur, in its issue 
of the 25th of February, made graceful 
reference to Dr. Doran, a note of which is 
made by H. J. N. in the number of the 9th of 
March. 

Mr. H. F. Turle succeeded Dr. Doran as 
editor. He brought with him a thorough 
knowledge of the work in all its details, 
having been assistant to Mr. Thoms since the 
resignation of Mr. Yeowell, and afterwards to 


and, for the last quarter of a century, | 


Dr. Doran, who so much valued his services 
that, in reply to a letter he received from Mr. 
Thoms congratulating him on the progress 
Notes and (Queries was making, he wrote :— 


“If what we are doing deserves praise from you 
and your late aide-de-camp we may well be satis- 
tied. I say we, for Mr. Turle merits half at least 
of your good opinions, so indefatigable and cheer- 
fully willing is he in the work.” 
| He had a great love for Votes and Queries, 
| and in every way proved himself to be a most 
painstaking editor. 

Ir. Thoms again appears before the 
readers of Votes and Queries in the preface to 
the index to the Fifth Series, as w ell asin the 
first number of the Sixth, in which, with an old 
man’s privilege, he makes sorrowful reference 
to those contributors who had passed away 
since he had called the journal into existence 
| some thirty years before : 

** Many of these were dear personal friends, ‘ not 
|of the roll of common men.’ Peace to their 
honoured memories ! 

* Happily for the cause of good earnest inquiry after 
| literary and historical truth, their places have been 
| supplied by worthy successors, as a glance at the 
contents of this the opening number of our Sixth 
Series will abundantly testify. It is a number te 
which the editor may point in every way with 
justifiable pride, as an evidence of the high esteem 
in which x & Q.’ is held by men of eminence in 
literature and position. 

“Long may my offspring occupy the position 
which it so worthily fills; and long may the con- 
tributors to dear old ‘N. & Q.’ greet each new series 
as I do this, Floreat! Floreat! Floreat !” 

In this number (January 3rd, 1880) Dean 
Stanley writes on ‘The Morosini Palace at 
Venice’; James Gairdner on ‘The Malden 
Election of 1699’ ; George Scharf on ‘ Another 
Old View of Covent Garden Market’; Mr. 
Thoms on ‘Chap-Book Notes’ (suggested by 
Mr. Ebsworth’s article ‘A Lament of the 
Chapmen,’ which had appeared on the 13th 
of December, 1879); Prof. Skeat on ‘A 
Puzzle Solved’; Mr. Walcott on ‘Notes 
on Chichester,’ in which he says, “ What a 
boon an analysis of episcopal registers would 
be.” Other contributors are W. R. 8. Ralston, 
Hermentrude, and other familiar names. 

Mr. Austin Dobson contributes the following 
to the Christmas number of December 23rd, 
1882 :— 


A Ronpeav. 
In “ N. & Q.” we meet to weigh 
The Hannibals of yesterday ; 
We trace, thro’ all its moss o’ergrown, 
_ The script upon Time’s oldest stone, 
Nor scorn his latest waif and stray. 
Letters and Felk-lore, Art, the Play ; 
W hat e’er, in short, men think or say, 
We make our theme,—we make our own,— 
? 


In & Q.’ 
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Stranger, whoe’er you be, who may 
From China to Peru survey, 
Aghast, the waste of things unknown, 
Take heart of grace, you’re not alone; 
And all (who will) may find their way 
In “N. & Q.” 
Austin Dopson. 
December, 1882. 
It is pleasant to record that there are in this 
number the signatures of many present con- 
tributors—Lady Russell, Prof. Skeat, W. T. 
Lynn, the Rev. John Pickford, Henry 
Sotheran, 8S. O. Addy, Prof. J. D. Butler, 
Julian Marshall, Col. Prideaux, and others. 
Mr. Turle survived Dr. Doran only five 
years and a few months. He died very sud- 
denly on the evening of Thursday, the 28th 


of June, 1883, the first anniversary of his | 


He had on the Wednesday | he was laid to rest with his father at Nor- 


father’s death. 


| 


visited the grave at Norwood, and placed | 


some flowers in anticipation of his sisters’ 
going there on the following day. The * In 
Memoriam’ which appeared in Votes and 
(Jueries on the 7th of July included a few 
words signed A. J. M. :— 

“T ask leave to say a word, prompted only by 
private friendship and private sorrow, about the 
sad and sudden death of our genial Editor. His 
judgment and tact and temper in the conduct of 
*N. & Q.’ were singularly fine and accurate, and 
the loss of them is grievous to usall. But there are 


During his short editorship of Notes and 
(Jueries Mr. Turle devoted all his energies to 
its welfare. Nothing in connexion with his 
work was too much trouble for him ; he 
regarded the paper with an enthusiastic 
affection, and I am sure that he would have 
cordially approved the prediction of the critic 
in the Saturday Review that Votes and Queries 
was perhaps the only weekly newspaper that 
would be “consulted three hundred years 
hence.” His kindly nature had aniseed him 
to all, and great was the sorrow caused by 
his sudden loss. On the Sunday evening 
following his death the remains were re- 
moved to the Chapel of the Savoy, where 
they rested until the Tuesday, when, 
after a service by the Dean of Westminster, 


wood, his friend Canon Prothero reading the 
last words at the grave. In the cloisters of 


| Westminster Abbey a tablet has been placed 


to the memory of Mr. Turle’s father,* and by 
special permission his own name has been 
included. 

Mr. Joseph Knight, who succeeded Mr. 


| Turle, has now been our Editor for nineteen 


years. Both contributors and readers will 
ieartily congratulate him on this our Jubilee 


| day, and all will join in the desire that he 


many, and I am one of them, who will feel even | 


more deeply than this. They will feel, as I do now, 
that they have lost a friend; a man whose hearty 


may be spared to celebrate many future 
birthdays of ‘N. & Q.’. The welcome words 


| of greeting with which he opens this number 


cheerful kindness and personal regard were always | 


at one’s service and were always welcome. is 

memory will live with that of ‘N. & Q.,’ which is 

no light nor trivial touch of fame. 


Mr. Turle was the fourth surviving son of | 


the well-known organist of Westminster 
Abbey, and was born on the 23rd of July, 
1835. In September, 1841, the family went 
to live in the cloisters of the Abbey, and 
Turle was educated at Westminster School 
under Dr. Williamson in the first instance, 
and from 1846 under Dr. Liddell. He had 
from his early boyhood a fondness for archzo- 
logy, and particularly for church architecture 
oa antiquities. “ Westminster Abbey,” says 
The Atheneum in its obituary notice on the 
7th of July, “endeared to him by associations 
of family, friends, and long residence, was 
the centre of his affections in the world 
of architecture.” He very kindly gave the 
workers at The Atheneum Press evidence of 
this by procuring for them an invitation 
from Dean Stanley to go over the Abbey, 
when the Dean spent the best part of an 
afternoon in explaining the various portions 
of the building and its monuments, and 
afterwards entertained them at tea in the 
Jerusalem Chamber. 


will find ready response. 
Saturday the 15th of August, 1885, was 


/a day of deep mourning for Votes and Queries. 


The kind-hearted, genial scholar, its founder 
and first editor, was dead. The obituary 
notice, written by Mr. Knight, which appeared 
the following week, ne. at full tribute to 
his sound learning, his genial fancy and 
humour, as well as to his social gifts, which 
caused him to be a favourite in all companies, 
while his good nature and tact saved him 
from being mixed up in archeological feuds, 
and preserved to him throughout his life a 


* In Notes and Queries of November 28th, 1885, 
appears a review of ‘Psalm and Hymn Tunes, 
composed by James Turle, formerly organist and 
master of the choristers of Westminster Abbey, 
collected and edited by his daughter S. A. Turle. 
Mr. Turle’s compositions range over a long period— 
from 1824 to 1878. He was appointed organist to 
the Abbey in 1831, and so remained until Septem- 
ber 26th, 1875, when he still retained a titular con- 
nexion with the Abbey and lived in his house at 
the Cloisters until his death on June 28th, 1882. 
Dean Farrar has well said of him, “‘ He breathed 
through all his life the music of a sympathetic 
kindness and of an invincible modesty, the music 
which ever seemed to be slumbering on the instru- 
ment of his gentle life.” 


< 


| 
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record of intimacies and friendships unbroken | Mr. Thoms’s first work, ‘Early Prose 
by a single quarrel. | Romances,’ was published in 1827-28, followed 
Although the daily papers at the time, as| in 1834 by ‘Lays and Legends of Various 
well as The Atheneum, gave obituary notices | Nations, issued in monthly parts at half-a- 
and the ‘Dictionary of National Biography’| crown, Mr. Thoms choosing for his motto 
contains particulars of his life written by | the words of Sir John Malcolm, “He who 
Mr. E. Irving Carlyle (how proud he would | desires to be well acquainted with a people 
have been at the constant reference made to! will not reject their popular stories or local 
‘N. & Q.’ in its pages!), I have felt that we | superstitions.” In 1838 he wrote ‘The Book 
should have some record to refer to in his| of the Court, giving the Origin, Duties, 
own journal. and Privileges of the Nobility and of the 
Mr. William John Thoms was born on the | Officers of State.’ And in 1845, to show that 
16th of November, 1803, so that he was the| he was not always engaged on_ historic 
junior of his friend Mr. Dilke by fourteen | doubts, under the title of ‘Gammer Gurton’s 
years. He was the son of Nathaniel Thoms, | Pleasant Stories’ he published a delightful 
who had been for many years a clerk in the | little Christmas book for children, beautifully 
Treasury. Mr. T. C. Noble, in ‘N. & Q’ of | illustrated, and printed by the Chiswic 
the 17th of October, 1885, records that a| Press. The book is inscribed by Ambrose 
curious error was made in the register of his | Merton, Gent., F.S.A., who, “in all hearty 
baptism in St. Margaret’sChurch, Westminster, | good will and affection, dedicates these world- 
December 15th, 1803, in which his name is given | renowned Stories to the Parents and Chil- 
as simply “John Thoms, son of Nathaniel by | dren of Merrie England.” He also completed 
Ruth Ann, [born] November 16.” This was | an edition of Stow’s ‘Survey of London’ and 
corrected in 1857 by a sworn aftidavit| various other works, among these two 
before Mr. Arnold, the magistrate, and at| volumes of ‘Choice Notes from Notes and 
the foot of the page was then written, “This | Querves: History and Folk-Lore,’ 1858 and 
should be William John Thoms, accord-| 1859, long since out of print. Thoms also 
ing to the declaration of Mary Ann Thoms | published three notelets on Shakespeare, 
annexed hereto Mercer Davies, curate, | articles from Notes and Queries, and a book 
June 5, 1857.” Mr. Thoms was for twenty | on ‘The Longevity of Man, its Facts and its 
years in the Secretary’s Office at Chelsea} Fictions. In my much valued copy the 
Hospital, and in 1845, on account of the great | author has written “ With the writer's best 
railway pressure, additional clerks being re-| regards.” The publisher of this was_ his 
quired for the service of the House of Lords, | friend and an old contributor, Mr. F. Nor- 
Mr. Thoms was appointed to a clerkship, and | gate. In Notes and Queries, February 20th, 
was for many years head of the Printed Paper | 1875, appears a note by my father of ‘A Cen- 
Oftice, where, 7'he Athenwum says, his literary | tenarian’ known to him, Mrs. Coxeter, of 
knowledge and research soon became known, | Newbury, born at Witney February Ist, 1775, 
and it was not long before he who had just celebrated her hundredth 
“had drawn to his room for unofficial purposes the birthday. Her death is recorded — in 
great lawyers and politicians of the recent past, | ‘N. & Q. of December 2nd in the following 
rd Brougham, Lord Lyndhurst, and Lord Camp- | year, and Mr. Thoms acknowledges the claim 
bell; the eminent historians Lord Macaulay and | to be “ well authenticated.” The two friends 
paren of the earl of Ellenborough, Lord Broughton would now and then have some fun over this 
ie but a complete list would include most of the when Mr. Thoms would put on his inimitable 
distinguished names among the members...... of the | smile and say,“Ah! Mr. Francis, your friend 
Upper House.” must have been born in a Witney blanket.” * 
As early as 1838 he was elected a fellow of| _ Mr. Thoms in a letter addressed to Prof. 
the Society of Antiquaries, in the work of| Owen, entitled ‘Exceptional Longevity,’ 
which he took an active part, and did his| published in 1879, tells the origin of his 
best to prevent the for 
of those who, with only a superficia sy » Gree Mills, and it was at these mills that 
ledge, sought to add the distinction of F.S.A. | the Green 
to their names. ; day, the sheep being shorn at five in the morning, 
In the same year he was appointed secre- | the wool ~—w into cloth, and the coat completed 
tary of the Camden Society, which position | so as to be worn by Sir John Throckmorton the 
he held for thirty-five years. In 1863 Mr.| same evening. The coat, with a print illustrating 
Thoms was appointed Deputy Librarian of | the event, was shown in the Exhibition of 1851, 


* Mrs. Coxeter’s husband was the proprietor of 


. thi . Mr. Coxeter’s son, whose friendship I still enjoy. 
the House of Lords; this post, in consequence presented a copy of this print to Mr. Gladstone, 


of old age, he resigned in 1882. who was greatly interested in it. 


| 
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investigations. For the first twelve months 
after he had started Notes and Queries he 
used to insert, without the slightest doubt 
as to their accuracy, all the various cases 
of exceptional longevity which were sent to 
him. Mr. Dilke would good-naturedly quiz 
him on his fondness “ for the big gooseberry 
style of communications,” so that when Sir 
George C. Lewis sent to him a paper on 
*Centenarians’ (3™ S. i. 281) his mind was 
prepared to go into the question. Mr. Thoms 
was a great rambler among the London 
bookstalls, and in this “ bookstalling” he and 
his friend Mr. Dilke were friendly rivals. 
Mr. Dilke on one occasion wrote to him, 
“Chancery Lane is my own manor, regularly 
haunted every Friday, and it is not to be 
endured that a mere poacher shall shake my 
own property in my own face.” The letter is 
signed “ Yours as you behave yourself.” 

Mr. Thoms in his ‘ Gossip of an Old Book- 
worm, which appeared in the \V/neteenth 
Century in 1881, gives some interesting par- 
ticulars as to his search for pamphlets and 
books among the bookstalls, when he would 
often meet Lord Macaulay on the same 
errand. 

Mr. Thoms tells us that he had a love for 
books from his earliest years, the taste for 
them being encouraged by his father, who 
was a diligent reader of the Edinburgh and 
Quarterly Reviews, his library containing a 
complete set of each. Being very short- 
sighted, he was not able to join in sports like 
other boys. “There was only one branch of 
them in which I was an adept, and in these 
refined days [ almost blush to refer to it. 
I was said to handle the gloves very 
nicely.” 

The year 1872 was full of activity for Mr. 
Thoms. We find him busy investigating 
‘Another Historic Doubt’—the death-warrant 
of Charles I. The numbers for July contain 


Mr. Joseph Durham, R.A., Mr. Shirley Brooks, 
and Mr. John Murray. 

A report of the proceedings is printed on 
the 9th of November. Earl Stanhope in the 
course of his speech said that 
“it was as Editor of Notes and Queries from its 
foundation that they were now met to do him (Mr. 
Thoms] honour. The distinguishing merit of that 
periodical was that it did not pursue its inquiries 
into any one branch of knowledge, but invited 
co-operation from labourers in different fields of 
knowledge in the elucidation of difficulties.” 
Among other speakers were Mr. Benjamin 
Moran, United States Chargé d’Affaires, who 
bore testimony to the appreciation in America 
of Mr. Thoms’s labours ; Prof. Owen, who 
thanked Mr. Thoms in the name of men of 
science whose researches he has assisted in 
the pages of ‘N. & Q.’; and Sir Frederick 
Pollock. Mr. Thoms in the course of his 
reply said that “during all the time he had 
conducted Votes and Queries he never had so 
difficult a query proposed as that which 
occurred to him Bw ‘What have I done 
to deserve this great honour?’” Among the 
many friends who wrote to congratulate him 


| upon the success of the evening there was no 


his notes on the subject ; these were after- | 
wards reprinted, and rapidly passed through | 


two editions. They were dedicated to one 


dear to him as a brother—“ To the memory | 


of that model of a Christian gentleman and 
accomplished scholar, my forty years’ friend, 
John Bruce.” Then came his farewell to 
*N. & Q’, and only four weeks after his 
‘Parting Note’ a banquet was given in his 
honour. On the Ist of November such an 
assemblage as is rarely witnessed met 
Willis’s Rooms. The chairman was Earl 
Stanhope, Lord Lyttelton occupied the vice- 
chair, and the company included, among 
other equally well-known names, the Ear! of 
Verulam, Sir Frederick Pollock, Sir Charles 


letter more valued than the one he received 
from his successor in ‘N, & Q. Dr. Doran 
wrote :— 

“Very sincerely do I congratulate you on the 
way in which you got through your trying position 
on Friday night. All around me felt for you while 
you were speaking, and admired how manfully your 
courage carried you over your emotion. A better 
speech could not have been made on such an occa- 
sion, and more hearty sympathy for the speaker 
could not have been shown, not merely by the loud 
applause, but by the quiet friendly and affectionate 
comments and phrases interchanged among neigh- 
bour-guests while you were doing battle with your 
feelings, and yet preserving your self-possession and 
your characteristic humour. It was a night to be 
remembered.” 

With this celebration Mr. Thoms’s public life 
may be said to have closed. The next thir- 
teen years were passed for the most part 
quietly in the ney of home, surrounded 
by those he loved, until the end came, in the 
old home endeared to him by so many 
memories. His life had been so long that 
few of his earlier friends had been spared to 
follow him to the cemetery at Brompton. 


| My companion on that occasion was one of 
| his oldest friends and contributors, Mr. Hyde 


at | 


Clarke, since passed to his rest. The Atheneum 
of the 14th of last month announced the death 
of another of his old friends, Col. Francis 
Grant. Mr. Thoms’s library of some fifteen 
thousand volumes, which included a large 
collection of works on Pope and Junius, was 


W. Dilke, Sir Edward Smirke, Prof, Owen, | Sold by Messrs. Sotheby in February, 1887. 


| 

| 
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In this little record of Mr. Thoms’s life 
have been aided by his eldest son, Mr. Merton 
A. Thoms. I have also to thank him for | 
allowing me to make a copy of a photograph 
taken by Dr. Diamond, so that the readers | 
of ‘N. & Q.’ may be in possession of this 
interesting souvenir of our founder. The 
words are facsimiled from those written by | 
Mr. Thoms on the back of a portrait which | 
he gave to my father. I have been trying to 
persuade Mr. Merton Thoms to give us a 
volume about his father, to include some of 
the rich stores of correspondence now in his 
posse ssion. 

With the death of Mr. Thoms my sketch 
of Notes and Queries is brought to a close. | 
Only those well acquainted ‘with its pages 
can realize the pleasure [ have enjoyed in 
reviving so many past memories. ‘N. & Q.’ 
has been to mea ante hold word for more 
than forty out of the fifty years of its exist- 
ence, and the writing of this history has 
indeed been a pure labour of love. Many of 
our contributors would have executed the 
task much be ‘tter, but I oo to none in my 
attachment to “dear old ‘N. & Q.” It is 
only by turning over the mm ha as I have 
done, that one can form any idea of the 
great storehouses they constitute. The refer- 
ences under Shakespeare alone exceed three 
thousand four hundred; the ‘Proverbs and 
Phrases’ number two thousand five hundred ; 
the ‘Quotations’ four thousand ; the ‘ List of 
Anonymous Works’ is considerably over three 
thousand ; the various Folk- Lore charms, 
superstitions, and customs amount to eighteen 
hundred. There are sixteen hundred remark- 
able epitaphs and over 
grams. Bibliography, heraldry, Bible litera- 
ture, are prominently treated. Much special 
information is provided respecting America, 
its early history, customs, and laws, as well 
as to France and other nations. There are 
also many details relating to the lives of 
Nelson, Wellington, Napoleon, and others, 
not to be found elsewhere. During my search 
I have observed how helpful ‘N. & Q. must 
be to the historian and the biographer. I will 
just give one instance of this. On the 8th of 
January, 1870, Mr. F. Gledstanes - Waugh 
inquired for particulars about Ebenezer 
Jones, the Chartist, who had published a 
volume in 1843, entitled ‘Studies of eenuiten 
and Event.’ This brought a reply, which 
appeared on the 5th of February, from 
Dante G. Rossetti,* who stated that 


Notes and Queries contains frequent references 
to ‘the Rossettis, as Dante Rossetti was, and his 
brother William continues to be, a constant con- 
tributor. The two following notes will be read 


[ | “this remarkable 
| st 


was, at any rate for a time. 


| 


| 
it 
| 


four hundred epi- | 


| forty years ago; 


poet affords nearly the most 
riking instance of neglected genius in our modern 
school of poetry. This is a more 7 tant fact about 
him than his being a Chartist, which however he 
I met him only once in 
I believe in 1848, at which time he was 
and would hardly talk on any other 
subject but Chartism. His poems (the ‘Studies of 
| Sensation and Event’) had been published some 
tive years before my meeting him, a are full of 
vivid disorderly power. I was little more than a 
lad at the time 1 first chanced on them, but they 
struck me greatly, though I was not blind to_ their 
glaring de fects and even to the ludicrous side o 
their wilful ‘newness’ ; attempting, as they do, to 
ileal recklessly with those almost inaccessible com- 
binations in nature and feeling which only intense 
and oft-re newed effort may perhaps at last approach. 
For all this, these ‘Studies’ should be, and one 
day will be, disinterred from the heaps of verse 
deservedly buried. Some years after meeting Jones, 
1 was much pleased to hear the great poet “Robert 
Browning speak in warm terms of the merit of his 
work ; and I have understood that Monckton Milnes 
(Lord Houghton) admired the ‘Studies’ and in- 
terested himself on their author’s behalf.” 

It had been my intention to have included 
obituary notices of our late contributors ; 
but while I was preparing these, one of those 
many friendly messages we are constantly 
receiving from that land dear to us _ all, 
America, came, and it is to Mr. Richard H. 
Thornton, of Portland, Oregon, that our 
readers are indebted for the interesting list 
he has sent. 

I will conclude with the wish expressed 
by our founder. Long may his offspring 
occupy the position it so worthily fills, and 


my life, 
about thirty, 


long may the contributors to “dear old 
‘N. & Q.”’ join in the greeting Floreat ! 
Floreat ! Floreat ! Joun C. FRANcIs. 


OBITUARY NOTICES OF CONTRIBUTORS, 
1849-1899. 

Tue following is a list of some contributors 
whose obituary notices have appeared in 
these columns during fifty years. The small 
letters attached to some of the names refer to 
the list of noms de plume given at the end of 
the article. 

John H. Abrahall, 7" 8. xii. 400 

Alex. Stewart Allan (A. S. A.), 6S. 
with interest. On November 24th, 1866, Lord 
Howden refers to having had the honour of being 
taught Italian by Mr. Gabriel Rossetti at Malta 
and Mr. William Rossetti, on 
the 15th of December, says that his father esc aped 
to Malta by the friendly aid of Admiral Sir Graham 
Moore. Mr. Rossetti in his note quotes the first 
line ‘ ‘from the most famous, perhaps, of all” his 
father’s “national lyrics, composed for the day 
when the constitution was wong ‘laimed” by “ the 
faithless Ferdinand L. in 1820’ 

Sei pur bella con gli astri sul crine. 


. iv. 48 
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A Arnold,* 5 8. vii. 420 

pe Ashpitel, 4 S. iii. 96 
John E. Bailey, 3 7™ S. vi. 
Isabella L. Banks, 8 S. xi. 400 
William Bates, 6" S. x. 280 

W. C. Bennett, 8 S. vii. 200 
George Bentley, 8 S. vii. 460 

H. J. Bernhard-Smith, 6 S. iii, 220 
Cc. W. Bingham, 6 8. iv. 480 

W. J. Birch, 7" S. xi. 320 

Beaver H. Blacker, 7™ S. x. 439 
William Blades, 7" S. ix. 360 
pene Blair, 9 S. iii. 280 

L. Blanchard, 7“ 8. viii. 200 

C. L. Ble snkinsop mp, 9S. ii, 
wy Bliss, 2" S. iv. 443 
J.J. 4 Boase, S. x. 24S 
G. Bohn, 6 x. 180 
John W. Bone, 8“ 8S. viii. 520 
Edmund Boyle, 6 S. xii. 200 
Mary L. Bovle, 7™ S. ix. 340 
Edward Bradley,” 7 S. viii. 500 
FE. Cobham Brewer, 8 S. xi. 220 
is C. Brooke (F. C. B.), 7" 8S. i. 80 
Shirley Brooks, 5 i. 180 
John Bruce, 4" 8. iv. 398 
Joseph Bue kle 6" S. vi. 526 

Ww. Buckley, 8" S, i. 260, 286 
Thom: us Buckton, 4" S. viii. 429 
William H. Burns, 8* S. x. 528 
J. Dykes C. ampbell, 8 S. vii. 480 
Henry C ampkin, 7" 8. ix. 340 
C. H. E. Carmichael, 8 S. vii. 200 
Sir J. R. Carmichael, 6" S. vii. 480 
Robert Carruthers, 5 S. ix. 440 
William Chaffers, 8 S. i. 406 
Frank Chance, 8" 8. xii. 40 
William Chap pell, 7 7* S. vi. 160 
Lord Chelmsford, / 5th S. x. 300 
Joseph L. Chester, 6 S. v. 440 
Norman Chevers," 7* S. ii. 520 
Lorenzo Christie, 8 8. ii. 520 

W. D. Christie, 5” S. ii. 100 

H. B. Churchill,* 6" S. ii. 160 
Hyde Clarke, 8 S. vii. 200 
Norval Clyne, 7" 8. vii. 40 
O. Cockayne, 4 8. xi. 536 

Emily Cole, 8 S. v. 180 
Sir Henry Cole, 6 8S. v. 320 

John Payne ( ‘ollier, 6" S. viii. 240 
Frances M. Collins, 7" S. i. 340 
Mortimer Collins, 5" S. vi. 200 
W. Durrant Cooper, ¢ S. v. 40 
Henry C. Coote (H. C. C.), 6 S. xi. 60 
Bolton Corney, 4" 8. vi 206 

F. Cosens (F. WwW. .), 7" S. viii. 480 
James ‘rossley, 6*" viii. 120 
John H. Crump, 7" 8S. iii. 440 
Peter Cunningham, 4 8. iii. 520 
John D’ Alton, 3" S. xi. 88 
James Davidson, 3™ 8. v. 206 

W. W. Davies, 8 S. ix. 240 
Maurice Davis, 9 S. ii. 300 

R. Dawson-Duttfield, 4 S. vi. 266 
Octave Delepierre, 5 S. xii. 180 
H. B. C. S. vi. 280 
Augustus De Morgan, 4" 8S. vii. 274 
Gi. J. De Wilde, 4" S. viii. 277 
Charles W. Dilke, 3" 8S. vi. 140 
William Dilke, 6 S. 
James Dixon,‘ 8 S, ix. 60 

James H, Dixon,* 3S. vi. 419 


W. Hepworth Dixon, 6 8. i. 28 
Joux Doras, 5” 8. ix. 81 
I. Dredge, 9 i. 40 
Duttield, 7% S. x. 339 
Dymond, S. vi. 260 
J. P. Earwaker, 8 S. vii. 200 
Charles Page Eden, 7“ 8S. i. 20 
H. T. Ellacombe, 6 S. xii. 120 
Sir Henry Ellis, 4 S. iii. 96 
Alex. Fergusson, 8 S. i. 326 
T. P. Fernie, 5" 8S. i. 300 
Richard Filkin, 4S. viii. 258 
Thomas Fisher," 3 S. xi. 88 
Lord Foley, 4" 8. iv. 470 
Edward Foss, 4 S. vi. 126 
John Francis, 6 S. v. 300 
Sir W. A. Fraser, 9 S. ii. 180 
Hilda Gamlin, 9 8. i. 320 
William 8S. Gibson, 4 S. vii. 48 
Charles E. Gildersome-Dickinson, 9 S. iii. 480 
Edward Gillett (E. G. R.), 4% 8. ii. 406 
G. Leveson Gower (G. L. G.), 8 8S. vii. 460 
William Gray (W. G.), 6S. ii. 299 
W. A. Greenhill, 8 S. vi. 260 
H. T. Griffith, 8 S. xii. 20 
Edward Hailstone, 7 S. ix. 280 
Halkett, 4" S. vii. 381 
O. Halliwell- Phillipps, 7S. vii. 40 

Ww alter Hamilton, 9° S. iii. 
Alfred Harrison, 8 S. i. 20 
William Harrison, 6 8S. x. 480 
Edward C. Hawtrey, 3" 8. i. 100 
H. W. Henfrey, 6" S. iv. 260 
W.S. Hesleden, I* S. xi. 196 
Shirley Hibberd, 7 S. x. 420 
Hubert A. Holden, 8S S. x. 488 
John Holland (J. H.), 4 8S. xi. 28 
Emily 8. Holt,’ 8S. v. 20 
Lord Houghton, 6" S. xii. 140 
W. E. Howlett, 7 S. iii. 100 
Robert Hudson, 9 8. in. 20 
Thomas Hughes, 7" 8. x. 20 
Clement M. Ingleby, 7 S. ii. 280 
Charles Jackson, 6% S. vi. 500 
Henry Jackson, 3" S. x. 20 
William Jerdan,* 4S. iv. 67 
Mrs. Henley Jervis, S.v. 239 
Thomas Jones, 5‘ S. iv. 479 
B. H. Kennedy, 7" 8. vii. 320 
Thomas Ke S. xi. 60 
Henry King,' S. ‘vib. 40 
Thomas Lathbury, 3" S. vii. 146 
Vincent S. Lean, 9 S. iii. 280 
Lenihan, 8" 8S. ix. 40 
H. Levander, 6 S. x. 480 
Sir G. C. Lewis, 3" 8. iii. 320 
Ridgway Lloyd, 6" S. ix. 480 

W. Lloyd, 8 S. iv. 540 
Lucas, S. DAT 
W. B. ‘abe, 8 i. 20 
Sir John Mac ‘lean, 8 S. vii. 200 
John Macray, 5 3. x. 140 
James Maidment, 5 S. xii. 380 
S. R. Maitland, gn S. ix. 90 
Charles R. Manning, iii. 140 
James H. Markland, 3" 8. vii. 27 
John H. Marsden, 7 S. xi. 100 
Edward Marshall, 9° S. iv. 260 
Frank A. Marshall, 7 S. ix. 20 
Joseph Maskell, 7 S. x. 460 
William Mz askeil, 7S. ix. 340 
Gustave Masson, 7“ 8. vi. 200 


| 
| ‘ 
| 
| | 
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&. R. Townshend Mayer, 6 S. i. 468 
Joseph Mendham, 2" 8. ii. 379, 385 
William T. Mercer, 5 S. xi. 460 
Lord Monson, 3" 8. ii. 520 
J. Montgomerie- Fleming, 8S. iii. 500 
J. Carrick Moore, 9" 8. i. 200 
Octavius Morgan, 7" 8. vi. 120 
Brinsley Nicholson, 8 8. ii. 280 
Thomas North, 6" S. ix. 200 
George Offor, 3™ 8S. vi. 150 
Wyatt Papworth, 8 S. vi. 160 
Daniel Parsons, 7™ S. iv. 80 
J. B. Payen-Payne, 9" 8. ii. 320 
Charles W. Penny, 9" 8. i. 300 
Sir J A. Picton, viii. GO 
G. W. 3S. Piesse, 6 S. vi. 380 
W. G. F. Pigott, 9 S. ii. 60 
William Pinkerton, 4S. viii. 118 
James R. Planché, 6" S. i. 468 
William Platt, 6 S. x. 320 
KE. H. Plumptre, 7 8. xi. 120 
Sir H. Ponsonby,™ 8 8. viii. 440 
Mary Powley, 6" 8. vii. 20 
Everard H. Primrose, 6" S. xi. 320 
Leeson Prince, 9 S. iii. 340 
ha is R. Raines (F. R. R.), 5S. x. 339 
W. R.S. Ralston, 7 8S. viii. 120 
Hugo Reid (H. R.), 4 S. x. 20 
William Rendle, 8 8. iv. 280 
Charles Richardson, 3™ S. viii. 320 
Gibbes Rigaud, 6 S. xi. 40 
John A. Roberts, 6" S. x. 508 
Robert Roberts (R. R.), 9" S. ii. 340 
James Roche (J. R.), I S. vii. 304 
Daniel Rock, 4 S. viii. 494 
E. Thorold Rogers, 7* S. x. 320 
F. H. Rule, 8" 8. i. 40 
Lord A, J. E. Russell (A. R.), 8S. i. 326 
J. F. Russell, 6 8. ix. 300 
George A. Sala, 8 S. viii. 460 
S. J. A. Salter, 8 S. xi. 220 
William Sandys, i. 180 
Thomas Sate hell, 7S. iii. 340 
Sir George Scharff, 8 S. vii. 340 
G. A. Schrumpf, 8 S. iii, 80 
William H. Sewell, 8 8. x. 448 
Richard H. Shepherd, 8" S. viii. 60 
Richard Shilleto," S. vi. 280 
Evelyn P. Shirley, 6 S. vi. 260 
Justin Simpson, 8S. ix. 200 
W. Sparrow Simpson, 8 S. xi. 280 
Samuel W. Singer, 2"' S. vii, 20 
Sir Edward Smirke, 5 8S. iii. 220 
John Chaloner Smith, 8S” S. vii. 260 
William Smith, 5 S. vi. 259 
Edward Solly, 7th S. i. 300 
James Spedding, 6" S. iii. 220 
John J. Stocken, 8. i. 326 
R. R. Stodart,’ S. i. 
T. P. Taswell- S. vi. 500 
E. 8. Taylor, 4% 8. ii. 48 
William Tegg, 8” 8. viii. 5) 
Sir J. E. Tennent, 4" 8. iii. 256 
F. C. Birkbeck Terry, 8 S. xii. 380 
Edmund Tew, 7 S. v. 300 
Ann Thomas, atm S. iv. 260 
Pishey 3S. ii. 300 
Witiiam J. Tuoms, 6S. xii. 141 
John Timbs, 5 8. iii 220 
Sir William Tite, 4" 8. xi. 355 
James Henthorn Todd, 5S. vi. 362, &c. 
Charles Tomlinson, 8 'S. xi. 160 


George W. Tomlinson, 8S. xii. 200 
Henry L. Tottenham,” 8 S. ix. 420, 440 
Francis C. Trench, 7 8S. i. 340 
Sir W. C. Trevelyan, 5S. xi. 260 
Thomas A. Trollope, 8 8. ii. 420 
Stephen L. Tucker, 7" S. iii. 80 
Henry F. Ture, 6" 8. viii. | 
Godfrey Turner, qin S. xii. 520 
Robert 8. Turner, 7 S. iii. 508 
William H. Turner, 6" S. ii. 20 
Henry Van Laun, sih S. ix. 80 
W.S. W. Vaux, 6S. xi. 520 
EK. Venables, 8" S. vii. 200 
EK. Ventris,4 7 8S. ii. 300 
EK. R. Vyvyan, 7 8. v. 280 
Mackenzie Walcott, 6 S. iii, 20 
Cornelius Walford, 6 S. xii. 280 
Walford," 8“ S. xii. 440 

F. S. Warren, i. 160 
Kdmund Waterton, 7S. iv. 100 
John Webb, 4 8. iii. 208 
Robert W hite, S. i. 180 
John Wilson, rt S. xii. 60 
Edward Wilton, 4% S. vii. 448 
William Wing, 6" S. v. 100 
Sir mas KE. W innington, 4" ix. 525 

Wood, 4 S, iv. 128 

Ww oodward, 4" S, iv. 328 
John Woodward, i, 
James Yeowell, 8. 481 
Sir Charles G. Young, ‘te S. iv. 228 

Noms de plume.—*CCCXI. » Cuthbert Bede. 
Crowdown. Cale eH. B. C., Inner 
Templar, Fitzhopkins. D., Jaydee. * Stephen 
Jackson. AAtede. , MAT. k Bushey Heath. 
' Harry Leroy Tem le. ™ Sebastian. " Charles 
Thiriold. °S***, Y. S. M. Gastros. * Mus 
Urbanus. 

Ricuarp H. THornton. 

Portland, Oregon. 

[Some few contributions of interest dealing with 
the anniversary, and including some verses by Mr 
THORNTON and St. SWITHIN, are left over until the 
following number. | 


THE “ BLOOD OF HAILES.” 


Tue “ Blood of Hailes,” amost famous relic in 
former times, was obtained by Edmund, Earl 
of Cornwall (the son of Richard Plantagenet 
by his second wife, Sanchia of Provence, and 
consequently half-brother of the slain Henry 
of Almain*), from Florenz, fifth Lord of Zee- 


*Henry (of Almain), son of Richard by Isabel 
Marshal, daughter of William, Earl of Pembroke, 
and widow of Richard de Clare, Earl of Gloster and 
Hertford. He was born in the castle of Hailes, 
1235, and murdered in the parish church of 
S. Sylvestro at Viterbo, 9 March, 1271, by Guy 
and Simon de Montfort, his first cousins. 
His mother, Isabel, died 1239 and was buried with 
a triple interment. Her skeleton was sent to Beau- 
lieu, Hants, where it was found intact by Lord 
Montagu under her fine slab, owing to a horse 
putting his foot into a hole. Her tmferrita were 
sent to Missenden Abbey, while her heart was 
buried in the tomb of the De Clares in Tewkesbury 
Abbey, to which she bequeathed a splendid set of 
sacred objects and relics. 


| 
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land, Vriesland, and Holland, while travelling 
in Germany in 1270. As it had, by report 
at least, been duly authenticated by Pope 
Urban LV., himself a Cistercian, twenty years 
before, it carried a certain renown with it. 
[t probably pretended to trace back to 
Charlemagne and the town of Mantua. 
Hailes, however, was given one-third of 
it only, and the other two-thirds were 
given in 1297 to the Augustinian Bons 
Hommes at Ashridge,* in Hertfordshire. The 
relic is said to have been brought to Hailes in 
harvest time, and on Holy-Rood day, by the 
prince himself, with great ceremonial, and 
miracles presently became of frequent occur 
rence, to the enrichment of the abbey, 
as well as profit of the believer. Blauuw 
thought that its presence there may have 
given rise to the old saying “As sure as God 
is in Gloucestershire,” though he likewise 
suggested that the unusual richness of Glou- 
cestershire in ecclesiastical edifices may have 
been the real origin.t At any rate, Edmund, 
Earl of Cornwall, consigned the chief portion 
of this relic to Hailes, and himself, together 
with the abbots of Winchcombe and Hailes, 
and their respective convents, attended its 
inauguration there. One may easily believe, 
then, that as Hailes was burnt down in 
September of the following year, 1271, and 
rebuilt and rededicated five years later, the 
precious relic may have had no small 
influence in raising the funds for its rebuild- 
ing. For it had evidently been preserved in 
its phial, and was now placed within a 
golden cross, having a richly enamelled base. 
This was shown (to those who paid for the 
sight) as the blood which had flowed from 
the side of Christ at Calvary. 

We do not hear much of the “Blood of 
Hailes,” however, until the fifteenth century, 
when Sir John Oldeastle, Lord Cobham, 
uttered his indignant protest against many 
monkish fictions and pious frauds. He 
included in his indictment the reputed nails 
from the cross, pieces of it, and the “ Blood of 
Hailes,” and as is well known, he paid the 
price of his honest independence and clear- 
sightedness at the stake. A few years later 
Pope John XXILL permitted the Abbot of 
Hailes to grant absolution for all but certain 
reserved sins, after two confessions. We 


* Founded by him in 1283, 

tCf. the ‘ Hist. of Barons’ War,’ W. H. Blauuw, 
pp. 353.5. 

t It is worth recording that St. Thomas Aquinas, 


a contemporary authority of the first order, declares 


that such relics were not obtained from the cross at 
Calvary, but from crucifixes and wafers which had 
miraculously bled, like that at Bolsena. 


may picture the medieval pilgrims toiling 
along the Foss Road, or crossing the Severn 
from Wales, and threading their way along 
the wooded Cotswold, and then suddenly 
descrying the splendid abbey, with its 
towered church and conventual buildings 
spread out in the rich green valley of Winch- 
combe below. 

There is, however, it seems to me, ground 
for believing, though the fact is not re- 
corded, that Hailes suffered from another 
fire during the first half, or perhaps 
second quarter, of the fifteenth century ; 
for according to Leland (‘Collectanea, 
vol. vi. p. 283), Pope Eugenius lV. (1431) 
granted absolution for four confessions 
at Corpus Christi, and seven years and three 
Lents to all who give “anything to the 
worship of God and that precious Blood. 
But little later his successor, Calixtus LIL. 
(1455), although absorbed in his struggles 
against the Ottoman Turk under Moham- 
med IL, granted full remission “at Corpus 
Christi and at Holy-Rood, in May and 
Harvest”; also fifteen cardinals, each by 
himself, gave one hundred days’ — to 
those who “put their helpynge hondes to 
the wellfare of that forsayde monastery of 
Hayles.” 

The phrase “to put their helpynge hondes 
to the wellfare,”’ &c., makes one not un- 
naturally ask, For what cause had the royal 
monastery suffered? Was it simply from 
decay through neglect? Was it owing, 
perhaps, to the Wars of York and Lancaster, 
which raged so fiercely in the environs ; or 
was it the result of another conflagration, 
“cause unknown”? The remains of the 
cloisters and refectory show abundantly two 
facts, namely, that the monastery suffered 
drastic, [ may say even “cruel,” restoration 
during the fifteenth century, and, secondly, 
these fifteenth-century restorations them- 
selves show unmistakable signs of having 
undergone the action of fire. It is therefore 
upon such reasoning that my colleague in 
the excavations, the Rev. Wm. Bazeley, and 
myself are inclined to believe that besides 
the destruction of many of the buildings by 
the fire of 1271, Hailes again suffered from 
a great fire in the fifteenth century, and still 
a third one after the Dissolution. 

In 1508-9 the charge of heresy was 
formulated against Roger Brown, of Coventry, 
for uttering the notion that it was foolish 


for any man to worship the “ Blood of Hailes.” 
| Nine years later proceedings were instituted 
lagainst Sir John Drury, vicar of Windrish, 
lon the evidence upon oath of a servant, to 
the effect that he had called the “ Blood at 
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Hailes” a fabrication of man’s hands, and | apparent glistering yellow colour, like amber, or 


declared that he had wasted his money, | base gold, and doth cleave-to as gum, or birdlime. 
namely, eighteenpence, in having made aj 1 
It is therefore certain | Tracy and sealed. The certificate was signed 


journey to visit 1t. ‘ 
that some pilgrims at that time at least 
discussed the etticacy, if they did not call in 
question the actual genuineness, of the relic. 
A few years later, in 1521, an_ interesting 
pilgrim made his apgeneenes at Hailes, on a 
visit to the then abbot, Thomas Stafford. 
Edward Stafford, Duke of Buckingham, came 
from his castle, then unfinished, at Thornbury, 
having been summoned to London, but un- 
aware as yet that Henry VIII. had determined 
to condemn him to death. We may imagine 
the feelings of the abbot and the community 


at Hailes, who had seen him and his sie 


royal retinue depart from their abbey but a 
few days previously, when they learned of 
his arrest and execution at the Tower of 
London. It will be recalled that one 
of Henry VIIL’s charges of treason 
against him consisted in the fact of his 
having quartered some of the royal arms 
at least the portcullis of the Beauforts, to 
which he had a natural right, being their 
heir. He stood dangerously near succession 
to the crown—too near it for the jealous 
susceptibilities of the then sonless Henry. 

And so we arrive at the fatal hour of the 
monastic establishments in England, and 
without condemning the Cistercians of Hailes 
for having made profit by their famous relic 
(in which it is quite probable most of them 
believed), we come to the remarkable letter 
written by Hugh Latimer to “ Master Morice” 
from his living at West-Kineton in 1532 (?), in 
which he says : 

“T dwell within a mile of the Fossway, and you 
would wonder to see how they come by flocks out 
of the West Country to many images, but chiefly to 
the ‘ Blood of Hailes.’” 
He also preached 
Bristol. 

Finally there follows the fateful visit of | 
the Royal Commissioners and their “Re- 
port,” which reads as follows. It is dated | 
28 October, 1539 :— 

““We have viewed a certain supposed relic called | 
the ‘ Blood of Hailes,’ which was inclosed within a 
round beryl, garnished and bound on every side | 
with silver, which we caused to be opened in the 
presence of a great multitude of people, being within 
a little glass, and also tried the same, according to 
our powers, wits and discretions, by all means, and 
by force of the view, and other trials thereof, we 
think, deem and judge the substance and matter of 
the said supposed relic to be an unctuous gum, 
coloured, which, being in the glass, appeared to be 
a glistering red, resembling partly the colour of 
blood ; and after we did take our part of the said | 
substance and matter out of the gum, then it was | 


against this relic at | 


” 


This was handed over to Mr. Richard 


| by Hugh Latimer, Bishop of Worcester, Henry 
| Holbeach, Priorof Worcester, Stephen (Seagar) 
| last Abbot of Hailes, and Richard Tracy, Esq., 
High Sheriff of Gloucestershire. To the 
descendants of the last named the site still 
may be said to belong, though it only came 
to them by reversion, and after the abbot’s 
lodgings and the “Domus Conversorum,” or 
apartments of the lay brothers, had been 
converted into the mansion of the families of 
Hodgkins and Hobby, in 1603. Fisher, Bishop 
of Rochester, later on destroyed the relic at 
Paul’s Cross. 
The Commissioners elsewhere state 
“they have had from that House (Hailes) right 
honest sorts of jewels, plate, ornaments, and money, 
besides the garnishing of a small shrine, wherein 
was reposed the counterfeit relic of times past ; 
which all we do reserve unto the King’s Highness.” 
MS. Cott. Cleop. E. iv. ff. 254-6. 
Sr. Bappevey. 


(7'o be continued.) 


*Mote.”—In some remarks upon the word 
vole, ante, p. 332, I find that I am asked to 
admit that the modern E. mole is short for 
mouldwaryp, which I must decline to do. | 
admit only that this is the old opinion, which 
| was so unlucky as to accede to in my own 
*Etymological Dictionary’ because I did not 
then know better. But the question has 
been settled by Franck in his Dutch * Ety 
mological Dictionary,’ where it is pointed out 
that mole is certainly an independent word. 
It goes back to the same ultimate root as 
mouldwarp and mould, and that is all. 

For mole is not an isolated word in English 
only. It is the same as Du. mol, E. Fries. 
mul or mulle, also meaning mole. Unluckily, 
it does not appear in A.-S., though we can 
tell that the A.-S. form would have been 
*molla, mase., gen. *mollan ; i.e., the word was 
originally dissyllabic, as in M E. modlle (see 
Stratmann). This is why the E. Friesic 
plural form is mul/en; and the M. Du. had 
not only the plural mollen, moles, but the 
compound mollen-hoop, as well as mol-hoop, 
to maa a mole-heap or mole-hill. Besides 
this, the M.H.G. mol/e was also used to denote 
a kind of lizard ; whence G. mol-ch in the 
same sense. This word is also, of course, a 
weak masculine. 

Neither need we be at a loss to make 
out the sense. The Indo-European root mel, 
to grind or to crumble to bits, is perfectly 
preserved in the O. Irish mel-im, mod, Irish 
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meil-im, “ I grind, pound, bruise” ; and from 
the same root we have the Lat mo/l-ere, the 
Lat. change from e¢/ to of being duly discussed 
and illustrated by Brugmann in the last 
edition of his ‘Comparative Grammar, vol. i., 
sect. 121. 

The Germanic weak grade of the root me/ 
is, of course, mu/, in accordance with all 
analogy, and this weak grade regularly 
becomes mol- in E. derivatives. Hence the 
form *molla, E. Friesic mudle, is from this 
weak grade, with an agential suffix, so that 
the meaning of our mole is simply crumbler, 
with reference to the crumbled earth which, 
as our eyes can testify, he is wont to 
throw up. 

The word mould answers to the Gothic 
mul-da, where the suffix -da is passive ; and so 
the meaning of mou/d is crumbled earth ; and 
hence the verb mould-er, a frequentative 
form, lit., “to keep on forming crumbled 
earth.” Hence the literal sense of mouldwaryp 
is “a thrower up of crumbled earth,” which 
comes to the same thing as the simpler form 
mole, 

From the second grade comes the Goth. 
mal-ma, A.-S. mealm; cf. prov. E. maum, 
explained by Halliwell as “a soft brittle 
stone.” Similarly, the prov. E. adj. maum 
means “soft.” 

Very much more might be added in 
illustration ; thus another word for crumb- 
ling earth is simply the Low G. mud (cf. A.-S. 
myl, dust), Pomeranian mu//, whence the 
Pomeranian mu/l-worm,a mole. The number 
of derivatives from the root mel is large. 

Watrer W. SKEaT. 

“Humprum.” (See 5" vii. 32.)—JApez, 
writing from the Athenzeum Club, cites Nashe 
for this word, and refers to ‘Have with You 
to Saffron Walden,’ book iii. The phrase he 
gives occurs in the ‘Epistle Dedicatorie’ 
(ed. 1596, B 3 and iii, 14 in  Grosart’s 
edition of Nashe’s ‘ Works’): “ Wherefore 
generous Dick (without hum drum be it 
I vtterly despaire of them.” 
drum here apparently =our humbug. 

Rost. J. WHrrweE tt. 

C.C.C., Oxford. 


Tue Orrices or THE Ducuy or CoRNWALL. 
—The house No. 17, Fleet Street, opposite 
the south end of Chancery Lane, at present 
in the occupation of Mr. John Carter, hair- 
cutter, and erroneously described on the front 
as having been “formerly the palace of 
Henry VIII. and Cardinal Wolsey,” was 
originally the oftices and council chamber of 
the Duchy of Cornwall. The house appears 
to have been built between the year 1603 


(which was the date of the accession of 
James I. to the English throne) and the year 
1612, for Henry, Prince of Wales, the eldest 
son of James [L, who died in 1612, in his 
nineteenth year. In the ‘Calendar of State 
Papers,’ edited by Mrs. Green and Mr. Robert 
Lemon (vol. x., 1619-23), is an entry, dated 
1619, from “the Prince’s Council Chamber, 
Fleet Street,” of an order of the Council 
directed to the Keepers of Brancepeth, Raby, 
and Barnard Castle. 

There is no information available as_ to 
when the office was removed from Fleet 
Street to Somerset House. The few enrol- 
ments of the period of James [. go to show 
that the various patents issued at that time 
were dated, not as from any permanent 
oftice, but from the residence of the Duke of 
Cornwall for the time being. This practice 
seems to have been followed in the cibheoeth 
century. In 1715 the documents relating to 
the Duchy were sealed at St. James's Palace, 
and the Council of the Duchy appears to have 
met there. These documents are mostly 
grants by copy of court roll, some being 
simply dated from London. Later on the 
orders of the Council were sealed at Rich- 
mond, Hampton Court, and (in 1746) Leicester 
House. Frederick, Prince of Wales, son of 
George IL. dated some warrants from his 
house, Norfolk House, in 1739, from Cliffden in 
1740, and Warwick House,* Pall Mall, in 1741. 

The Prince of Wales is styled in these 
documents :— 

“ Frederick Lewis, of the most puissant George 
the Second, by the Grace of God King of Great 
Britain, France and Ireland, first-born son, and by 
the same Grace, Prince of Wales, Electoral Prince 
of Brunsvic, Lunenburgh, Duke of Edenburgh, 
Marquiss of the Isle of Ely, Earl of Chester, 
Viscount of Launceston, Baron of Snaudon and of 
Renfrew, Lord of the Isles and Steward of Scotland, 
and K‘ of the most noble Order of the Garter.” 

By an Act passed in 1775 (15 George III. 
ch. 33) the office of the Duchy was built and 
established in Somerset House, which was 
commenced in 1776 from the designs of Sir 
William Chambers, replacing and named 
after a mansion built by the Protector 
Somerset, brother-in-law of Henry VIII, 
called Somerset Place. This office being 
required for the Inland Revenue Depart- 
ment, the Oftice of Works purchased a piece 
of land at Pimlico from the Crown at a cost 
of 4,300/. for the purpose of rehousing the 
Duchy. In 1854 an Act was passed (17 and 18 


* Warwick House, near Pall Mall, was rented by 
the Prince of Wales from Lord Bruce in 1739 ata 
rental of 300/. a year, and in the same year the 
— took a lease of the Durdans, near Epsom, 
rom Lord North at 3002. a year. 
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Vic., cap. 93) for carrying out this arrange- 
ment, and in the same year Parliament voted 
a sum of 16,889/. for the erection of the build- 
ing at Buckingham Gate, where the oftice of 
the Duchy is at present located. The build- 
ing was designed by Sir James Pennethorne, 
the architect to the Office of Works, the 
lowest tender being 9,377/. There is a plan 
and perspective view in the Burlder, xiii. 527. 

Joun Hess. 

Canonbury Mansions, N. 


Sr. AuGustine’s Cuatr.— In Dean Stanley's 
‘Hist. Mem. of Canterbury’ (1851), p. 24, is a 
brief account of this chair, “in which, for so 
many generations, the Primates of England 
have been enthroned.” The author reports it 
to be “probably of a later date” than the 
period of the saint after whom it is named, 
and “the arguments against” its antiquity 
are noted to be: “1. That it is of Purbeck 
marble. 2. That the old throne was of one 
piece of stone ; the present is of three.” The 
second point does not concern the present 
note ; but respecting the one based on the 
supposition of the non-antiquity of the use of 
that material in this country, may I inquire 
whether this statement is known to have ieee 
commented on or corrected?) Purbeck marble 
was certainly used in England for building 
purposes long prior to the arrival of St. 
Augustine, many fragments of it having been 
discovered among the remains of Roman 
structures in London; while in Chester a 
large portion of a thick polished slab of this 
material, containing letters that formed part 
of a dedicatory inscription, was discovered in 
the year 1863. 

N. Brusurrecp, M.D., F.S.A. 


Salterton, Devon. 


DantsH PLACE- NAMES IN THE WIRRAL 
or Cuesutre.— Mr. J. Horace Round, in the 
first of the exceedingly valuable “ Territorial 
Studies” which he has given us in his ‘ Feudal 
England,’ quotes (p. 86) an allusion in Green’s 
‘Conquest of England’ to a number of Danish 
“byes” said to exist “about Wirral in Che- 
shire.” He also quotes from Green a further 
reference to “the little group of northern 
villages which we find in the Cheshire penin- 
sula of the Wirral” (‘Conquest of England,’ 
1883, pp. 121n., 276). Of this Mr. Round says, 
“T cannot find them myself.” His search 
appears to have been confined to a paper by 
Me Fergusson Irvine, ‘ Notes on the Domes- 
day Survey, as far as it relates to the Hun- 
dred of Wirral,’ printed in the fifth volume of 
the Chester Archwological Journal. Referring 
to this paper, Mr. Round says, “‘Raby’ is the 


with the ‘bye’ termination.” I have before 
me the Liverpool and Runcorn sheets of the 
new one-inch Ordnance Survey (sheets 96, 97), 
and thereon, within the li.nits of the Wirral, I 
find the following towns in “ by ”—Stonby, 
Frankby, Kirby, Greasby, Irby, Pensby, Raby, 
and Whitby. It is only fair to say that Green’s 
attention appears to have been drawn to these 
Danish settlements in the Wirral by Canon 
Taylor’s ‘Words and Places.’ Canon Taylor’s 
list of Northern place-names in the Wirral 
extends to seventeen, but includes several 
doubtful forms. Canon Taylor is also respon- 
sible, for the astounding statement that “in 
this space of about twelve miles by six [7.e., 
in the Wirral] there is scarcely a single Anglo- 
Saxon name.” The truth, however, is that the 
Anglo-Saxon names far outnumber the Norse 
names, even if we admit that every name in 
Canon Taylor's list is Norse. No one, I pre- 
sume, will question that Thingwall and Shot- 
wick are Scandinavian. Both these names 
are mentioned by Taylor. My chief object in 
writing this note is not to criticize either 
Round or Taylor, but to inquire whether any 
instances of “by,” other than those I have 
named, exist amongst the place-names of the 
Wirral, and whether even a solitary “thorp” 
is found in that district. J. R. Boywe. 
Town Hall, Hull. 


Querics, 

We must request correspondents desiring infor- 
mation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that the answers may be addressed to 
them direct. 


“HEAD AND HARIGALD MONEY.” — This 
phrase is found in Note E to Scott’s ‘Red- 
gauntlet, chap. xxi. It was a term used for 
money payable to colliers and salters by the 
——: when a female, by bearing a child, 
made an addition to the live-stock of the 
master’s property. What is the etymology 
of harigald ? A. L. Mayuew. 
Oxford. 


Benjamin Hearn, or Exeter.—The ‘ Dic- 
tionary of National Biography’ ascribes to 
this well-known classical scholar of the last 
century the authorship of two anonymous 
works, viz., ‘A Revival of Shakespeare’s Text’ 
and ‘A Version of the Book of Job,’ the 
former published in 1765, and the latter about 
the same time (within a year or so). This 
is in accord with Lowndes, also with the 
British Museum Catalogue ; but in Watt's 
‘ Bibliotheca Britannica’ the ‘Job’ is assigned 


one place I can there find in the peninsula 


to his brother, Thomas Heath, whereas in the 
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sale catalogue of “the library of Thomas 
Heath,” sold by Samuel Baker in 1757, this 
same Thomas is described as the author of 
both works. Now Benjamin was certainly 
living full eight years after the appearance 
of this catalogue, and, unless I am greatly 
mistaken, his brother Thomas also, and Baker 
must surely have known which of the two it 
was whose library he was selling, and must 
also have had some authority for describing 
Heath as the “author” of the two works [have 
mentioned. But now comes another puzzle. 
Supposing even that the auctioneer, through 
sheer inadvertence, put “Thomas” for Ben- 
jamin on the title-page of the catalogue (both 
being well known to him*), 
how can we account for his describing either 
of them in 1757 as author of two books, 
neither of which was published until 1765, 
and even then anonymously ! 

Fr. Norcate. 

BracesripGe Hai.—-Sir F. Dwarris, in his 
paper in Archwologia, vol. xxxiii., calls Brere- 
ton Hall, Cheshire, the Bracebridge Hall of 
Washington Irving. He gives no authority 
for the statement. Is it correct ? 

P. H. L. B. 

(There seems every reason to believe that Brere- 
ton Hall, where Washington Irving loved to stay, 
was the original of Bracebridge Hall. See ‘ N. & Q.,’ 
8 S. ii, 288, 371, 471, 518; iii. 273, 412.) 

Serra Ercurnes.—I have in my possession 
a book of 125 sepia etchings, entitled “ De- 
vises dessignées a la Plume, par Monsieur 
Rabel ; given my mother, the Lady Le Gros, 
by Sir Willyam Paston, her neere kinsman 
Frances Burwell, a lover of drawings and 
pictures.” Any further information concern- 
ing these persons from those learned in art 
or genealogy will be much appreciated. 

A. R. Baytey. 

St. Margaret’s, Great Malvern. 

[Short lives of Jean and Daniel Rabel, father 
and son, are in Bryan’s * Dictionary of Painters and 
Engravers,’ and in other works of biographical 
reference. } 

Rvuepy Scuoot Rectster.—-The following 
names remain unidentified, and I shall be 
greatly indebted to any reader who can throw 
any light upon them. The boys were not on 
the foundation, and therefore did not come 
from the immediate neighbourhood of the 
school. The date of entrance follows the 
name: Huntingdon, 1695; Wyatt, 1695; 
Davies, of Dongray, Flintshire, 1702; Bar- 
well, of Marston, 1749; Wright, of Carolina, 
1751; Llewellyn, of Brecknockshire, 1815 ; 


* Especially Benjamin, who was for many years 
a great book collector. 
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Haigh, 1819; Bacon, 1820; Beard, 1821; 
Holworthy, 1828 ; Boddington, 1853 ; Naden, 
J.G., 1871. Answers may be sent direct. 
Arruur MICHELL. 
Rugby. 


‘SESAME AND Lixres.’—Can any one explain 
this passage from Ruskin’s ‘Sesame and 
Lilies’? 

“Guiltily and darkly, as the idolatrous Jews 
with their pictures on cavern walls, which men 
had to dig to detect.”—P. 89 in the edition of 1892. 

Epwarp E. Morris. 

The University, Melbourne. 


Wicemore Famity.—At the time of the 
Great Rebellion Daniel Wigmore, Archdeacon 
of Ely, retired to his manor of Little Shel- 
ford, co. Cambridge. The manor house, a red- 
brick mansion in the Italian style, surrounded 
by a moat, was built in the middle of the six- 
teenth century by Sir Toby Pallavicino. The 
archdeacon died there sine prole in 1646, and 
by his will, dated 13 August, 1646, mention is 
made of his having previously settled the 
manor upon his “kinsman ” Gilbert Wigmore, 
D.D., rector of Shelford Parva. Richard Wig- 
more, his brother, is also named in the will. 
In a pedigree in Heralds’ College (visitation 
of Lincolnshire in 1666) Daniel and Richard, 
with another brother, Henry, are stated to 
have been sons of “Wigmore in Com. Norf.” 
On reference to the visitation of Norfolk, 
Robert Wigmore (son of John Wigmore, of 
Lucton, in Herefordshire), whose will was 
proved in the C.C., Norwich, 1571-2, had 
three sons, viz., John, Robert, and Bartholo- 
mew. am anxious to discover whether 
either of these, and which, was the father of 
Daniel, Richard, and Henry, and also to 
establish with certainty that Henry was the 
father of Gilbert Wigmore, D.D. 

The family is a particularly interesting 
one, as having been intimately connected 
in its earlier history with the Mortimers, 
Lords of Wigmore, and from its descent 
from Turstin de Wigmore, whom some 
genealogists identify with Turstin Fitz Rolf, 
a near relation of the Conqueror. The 
family includes such eminent persons as John 
Wigmore, Abbot of Gloucester; Dame Catha- 
rine Wigmore, O.8.B., the first Abbess of 
Boulogne ; and her niece, Winefride Wigmore, 
co-foundress of the Institute of the Blessed 
Virgin Mary. Replies may be sent direct to 

Wa. Sancrorr RANDALL. 

23, Wellington Road, Old Charlton, Kent. 


PorTRAIT OF FLAXMAN.—Can any of your 
readers tell me where a portrait of John 
Flaxman at work, a youth sitting sketching 
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and watching him, is? The youth was Flax- 
man’s nephew, John Flaxman Denman, and 
the painting is said to have been at one time 
at Bow. Is it engraved ? A. DENMAN. 

1, Hare Court, Temple. 


Mou Are Mohammedan 
sermons, in the main, hortatory or expository ? 
Do they deal with the conduct or with the 
understanding?) Ricuarp H. THornTon. 

Portland, Oregon. 


the of 21 October, under 
the heading ‘The Showman World, [ read 
that at the autumn fair at Hull “there was 
the usual huge crowd of Emmas.” What are 
“Emmas ” ? 


Arrersury Famity.— The Rev. Lewis 
Atterbury, brother of. the bishop, married 
Penelope Bedingfield ; their Sonia Pene- 
lope married George Sweetapple, of St. 
Andrew's, Holborn, brewer, and they had a 
daughter, also Pene ‘lope (Lysons, ‘ Environs 
of London,’ under ‘ Hornsey’). The querist will 
feel greatly obliged to any one who can tell him 
whether Mrs. Penelope Luecock (or Luckock), | 
who died 1782, t. sixty-two, was a descendant | 
of Penelope Sweetapple (supposing her to | 
have married). Dr. Atterbury died 1731, and | 
his wife Penelope in 1723. R. F. 3. 


Eart MarsHat’s Court. — Where are the 
records of this Court preserved? I find it 
noted in an old memorandum that in Janu- 

ry, 1624, the Lord Marshal’s Court degraded 
one Harris, he “being no — Was 
this an unusual occurrence Losuc. 


Portrait oF Epwarp Epwarps.—I am 
extremely desirous of procuring a portrait 
of the late Edward Edwards, the author of 
‘Free Town Libraries,’ ‘Memoirs of Libraries,’ 
&c. Can any of your readers aid me ? 

THoMAs GREENWOOD, 

Frith Knowl, Elstree, Herts. 


“ZIMMERM., ‘Icon.’”—Musgrave’s ‘Obituary’ 
makes constant reference to “ Zimmerm., 
‘Icon’” No such work is mentioned in the 
catalogue of Sir William Musgrave’s library, 
nor can be found in the British Museum 
among the writings of Eberhardt August 
Wilhelm von Zimmermann, or any other 
Zimmermann. Can any one give me infor- | 
mation about this work ? 

P. E. Gertrupe 


Mr. GLADSTONE AND THE METAPHYSICAL 
Socrery.— Can any one tell me whether 


Knowles, now editor of the .Vineteenth Cen- 
tury, was its founder in 1869, and it ceased in 
1880. The roll of its members bore many 
names illustrious in every department of 
culture as in every school of thought, such as 
those of Huxley, Tyndall, Leslie Stephen, 
John Morley, Prof. Clifford, Cardinal Man- 
ning, Dean Stanley, F. D. Maurice, Dean 
Church, Dr. Martineau, Gladstone, Tennyson, 
Ruskin, Froude, and the Duke of Argyll. 
Purcell says, “The society, after a brilliant 
career, died of natural exhaustion ”"— what- 
ever that may mean. J. B. McGovern. 

St. Stephen’s Rectory, C.-on-M., Manchester. 
[Some interesting details of the society and re- 
cords of papers read are given in Lord Tennyson's 
‘Life’ of his father, vol. ii. pp. 166-71, but uo 
paper of Gladstone’s is ot ] 


Dieskau.—I should be glad to know where 
to find information as to Dieskau, a Saxon 
in the French service, defeated by General 
Johnson near Lake George in 1755. - . 


Wuarton Barony sy Patent. — Where 


would this official document be enrolled ; and 
is it likely the patent itself can be in exist- 
ence in any library? What became of the 
Duke of Wharton’s family MSS.? A. C. H. 


Prick: ALEXANDER.—At St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral were married, 6 September, 1737, Lis- 
combe Price and Mar y Alexander. Wanted 
any information concerning them. Please 
reply direct. James DALLas. 

oxeter. 


Lorp Mayor Pennineton. — Had Isaac 
Pennington, Lord Mayor of London, who 
died a prisoner in the Tower in 1661, any 
daughters married, and to whom ? 

Wm. Jackson Picort. 
Dundrum, co. Down. 


“ ‘H.E.D.’ records the word 
dipsey, -ste, -sy, and explains it as “var. of 
deep - sea ing ge associated with dip), 

» in dipsy- vad, -line.” It also records from 
Hakluyt. ‘Voy » i. 435, a form dipsin, which, 
it says, is * ‘app. mispr. for dipsie, dipsey 
deep-sea.” This may be so; but I I would 


| occurs. 
| the diarist says : 


int out that in the‘ Embassy of Sir Thomas 
Roe, recently issued by the Hakluyt Society 
another and very curious form of the wort 
On p. 6, under date 5 June, 1615, 
“heaving the dipsall we 

iad 35 fadome”; and on p. 25, under date 
16 August, 1615, he says: “we heaued the 


dipsall and had no ground.” How is the 


Mr. Gladstone ever read any papers at the | termination -s«// to be accounted for ? 
meetings of this long defunct society, and, 
if so, were they ever printed? Mr. James 


DonaLp Frercuson, 
Croydon. 
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Beplies, 
THE PLACE-NAME OXFORD. 
(9"" S. iii. 44, 309, 389 ; iv. 70, 130.) 


IN my former note I showed that the river 
Ock was called Eocce, and that there was 


a ford over it at Abingdon, and I there 
maintained that EKoccenford, whence the 
boundaries of Abingdon commence, was 


this ford over the Ock. 
boundaries adduced by me supported this 
conclusion, 

Mr. Suore, on the other hand, holds that 
foccenford is “the earliest form of the name 
of Oxford” (which is recorded in O.K. as Oxna 
ford), although there was no Eocce there. 
This latter was undoubtedly the name of a 
river, but Mr. Suore does not hesitate to 
identify it with Oseney (O.E. Osan-ig), an 
island, as its name implies. To do this he has 
to take an oblique form of the name ; but even 
this Eoccen will not explain Oseney. The 
etymologies here involved only need stating 
to any one with a scientific knowledge of 
English philology to ensure their instantane- 
ous rejection. The assumption that EKocce 
has produced Ox- and Osen-, within half a 
mile of one another, at Oxford and Oseney, 
ought to be difficult for the philological lay- 
man to swallow. 

Scholars will need no further evidence than 
this. But the notion that Oxford-—a name 
that is perfectly in cousonance with the O.E. 
system of local names, and a name for which 
many parallels could be adduced—dves not 
mean “ford of oxen” seems to exercise such 
an attraction for unscientific etymologists 
that it is desirable to examine Mr. Suore’s 
reply. 

le claims that I have not refuted his 
evidence, but have “raised side issues from 
other and later boundaries which it is not 
necessary to discuss”—that is, | have cited 
the Abingdon boundaries of Eadwig’s charter 
of 956 by the side of those ascribed to Cead 
wealla in Eadred’s charter of 955. Mr. Suore 
attempts to escape from the conclusive 
evidence derived from the 956 set by arguing 
at length that the boundaries would have 
changed in the 270 years that had elapsed 
between Ceadwealla’s death and that iete. 
But no lapse of time could reverse the 
direction taken by the perambulation. A 
comparison of the portion of the two sets that 
concern us will show that if the later set pro- 
ceed southwards, as they clearly do, so also 
must the earlier one. Thus neither of them 
could ever reach Oxford or Oseney :— 


The evidence of the | he citer 


Eadwig, 956. 

hiweg 
Ecegunes wyrd Eegunes wyrd 
Bacgan leah Bacgan lea 

Bacgan broc 
Hafoces ora 
Temes 
Occenes gerstun dic. 


Eadred, 955. 
hiweg 


Bacgan broe 
Heafoces ora 
Temes 

Occenes grestun dic 

Both sets of boundaries are preserved in 
carly thirteenth-century MSS., and for philo- 
logical purposes that is the only date that can 

No scribe of this period ever copied 
an older piece of English without modernizing 
some of the forms. We have good proof of 
this in the present case in the Oeccenes of 
the last line. This can only be twelfth or 
thirteenth century English, for river names 
were fem. in O.E., and the real gen. of this 
name was in O.E. Eocean. 

Mr. Snore, however, persists in referring 
the 955 boundaries to the time of Cead wealla. 
He says that they are 
“ recited after what looks like an inspexinius of his 
grant or charter, which, or a copy of which, must 
have been in existence, so far as the boundaries are 
concerned, in Kadred’s time. Otherwise how could 
he have known them? This recited copy of Cead- 
walla’s grant contains internal evidence that it is 
older than Eadred’s time, and also internal evidence 
that it is no forgery.” 

Let us examine these bold assertions. In 
the first place, inspeximus charters were not 
used by the English kings until about three 
centuries after Eadred’s time. Secondly, the 
obvious answer to the naive question is that 
we have no proof that Eadred did know these 
Ceudwealla boundaries, and, if the charter 
were genuine, they might very well be the 
boundaries (committed to writing for the first 
time in 955) of the lands that were alleged to 
have been bestowed upon the abbey by Cead- 
wealla The early part of the Abingdon 
history, apart from its late date, contains so 
many lying statements that a judicious his- 
torian would not accept without question its 
claim that Ceadwealla was the founder. The 
abbey was refounded in the time of Eadred, 
on the site of an older “ monasteriolum,” as 
we know on the unimpeachable authority of 
the great Alfric.* Although this older estab- 
lishment possessed forty hides of land, it 
seems to have been devoid of monks.t The 


* *Vita Athelwoldi, ap. Chron. Mon. de Abing.,’ 
ii. 257. ‘The foundation of the abbey is ascribed to 
Ceadwealla in the charter of Edgar in 959 (* C. S.,’ 
iii. 234) and of A&thelred in 993 (*C. D.,’ iii. 268). 
The former is a spurious adaptation of the latter, 
which in its turn is not of unquestioned authenticity. 


| From this one may see how little credence can be 


given to any charter in the Abingdon chartulary. 
+ ‘ Vita Ethelwoldi,’ ii. 258; definitely stated in 


_ the * Historia,’ i. 120. 


| 
| 
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history tells us that it was destroyed by the 
Danes in the ninth century, but that its 
charters were preserved by some unexplained 
means (i. 47, 120). If this was so, it is curious 
that the early charters should have been 
replaced by the late forgeries given in the 
chartulary. Amongst them is no charter of 
oioaiin. and the form in which the 
boundaries are given in Eadred’s charter 
is conclusive proof that they were not derived 
from a seventh-century charter. If they had 
been they would have been in Latin, and 
would have been much briefer, most probably 
restricted to one feature on each of four sides, 
after the manner of the late Roman private 
deed, the origin of the O.E. royal diploma. 

So far from the boundaries going back to 
Ceadwealla, it is plain that they are not so 
old as Eadred’s time, for the charter contain- 
ing them is obviously a post-Norman forgery. 
The words “fratrumque inibi Deoservientium” 
are alone sufticient to prove this. No genuine 
O.E. charter introduces the boundaries as 
they are brought in here; the anathema 
comes from the chancery of Eadgar ; and the 
mention of so many estates in one charter is 
foreign to the O.E. usages. It was the con- 
tinental “ pancharta,” not the O.E. diploma, 
that suggested this forgery. The land con- 
veyed by it is included in the 956 charter, 
which would have been unnecessary if the 955 
one were then in existence, for these O.E. 
diplomas, being grants in perpetuity, did not 
require, like the hanesiel constitutions or 
later English charters of privileges, confirma- 
tion from each succeeding monarch, 

The rest of Mr. SHore’s case is equally un- 
substantial. If he is right in his main con- 
tentions, we should have the curious result 
that the “ Ceadwealla” boundaries, which are 
expressly said to relate to Abingdon, really 
relate to the country north of Bromecomb and 
Bagley, and exclude Abingdon entirely.* 
Many of his identifications consist of arbi- 
trarily imposing the old name upon some 
modern place of an entirely different name, 
or of impossible explanations of the O.E. 


* The words “ on gerihtum to Abbendune to pre 
vortstrete” obviously contain a gloss “to Abben- 
une,” identifying the port street as the one leading 

to Abingdon. It is contrary to the O.E. system to 
make such a jump as this from the head of Brom- 
comb to Abingdon without stating some intermediate 
features, and then a similar big jump back again. 
or is it easy to translate the passage as meaning 
that the boundary ran down the port street to 
Abingdon and then back again along the port street 
» Higweg and Ecgunes wyrd. Moreover, towns or 
villages are not thus referred to in boundaries, 
which specify some part of the town, generally its 
undaries, as being impinged upon. 


names. Thus “Geafling lacu” is explained 
as meaning “ fork-shaped channel,” and 
Mr. Suore identifies this latter imaginary 
feature, and then uses it as an argument. 
Bacgan broc is identified with Backer Lake 
in Oxford, which is certainly not the form 
that we should expect the name to assume. 
It is quite wrong. The 956 boundaries show 
that the Bacgan broc was connected with 
Bagley Wood by a line of tree-roots (a be 
wyrtwalan), and was, as I said, “obviously 
in the vicinity of Bagley.” To accept Mr. 
Suore’s identification, we must believe that 
this line of tree-roots ascended the Thames 
for a couple of miles and then crossed to the 
other bank ! This evidence as to the position 
of this brook is further proof that the bound- 
ary went south from Cearwylla, whatever that 
was, and therefore away from Oxford and 
Oseney. Notwithstanding this, Mr. SHore 
confidently declares that by “ following Cead- 
walla’s instructions we cannot get anywhere 
else ” than to Oseney. 

The evidence as to the direction of the 
boundaries founded upon the current of the 
Thames he endeavours to meet by saying that 


they do not “anywhere tell us to go ‘with 
the stream of the Thames.’” The expression 
is “along the lake or brook out into the 
Thames ; thence forth with the stream.” This 
in old as in modern English means, and can 
only mean, “ with the stream of the Thames.” 
He then endeavours to prove that “ with the 
stream,” which occurs twice, refers to a 
momentary reversal of the direction in order 
to encircle an island. No island is in question 
in the second instance. We have a confident 
statement that the boundaries proceed con- 
stantly “up by the stream.” Mr. SHoreE 


lascribes to the O.E. My be streame” this 


modern meaning, but is doubtful whether it 
had this signification. In these phrases “up” 
is frequently a synonym of “forth,” “ for- 
wards.” In these Ceacdwealla boundaries “up 
be streame” is parallel with “ford mid 
streame” in the passage relating to Geafling 
Lacu, unless we adopt the unlikely assumption 
that the line ascended the stream and then 
doubled back on itself, an assumption that is 
also excluded by the evidence of the direction 
pursued by the boundaries. 

It is therefore certain that, as I said, 
Eoccenford was at Abingdon, and “has 
nothing in the world to do with Oxna-ford, 
‘the ford of Oxen.” = W. H. STEVENSON. 


Tue Pouttry iv. 228).—The poulterers, 
says Stow, were in his time, 1598, “ but lately 
departed from the Poultry into other streets, 
as lately into Grasse [Gracechurch] Street, 
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and the end of St. Nicholas flesh shambles.” 
That the Poultry as late as 1572 embraced 
a coney or rabbit market is evident from an 
entry in the ‘Calendar of State Papers 
(Domestic Series), 24 June, 1572, as follows : 

“The sergeant [of the Poultry, Cheapside], being 
a poulterer, has engrossed warrens of coneys into 
his hands, made sale of the best, and spent the 
refuse in the queen’s house; and if two brothers be 
— sergeant and purveyor they will be partners,” 

The entry relates obviously to a complaint of 
corruption. Coney Hope ) Frac now Grocers’ 
Hall Court, is a narrow passage leading from 
Old Jewry. The author of ‘Tavern Anecdotes,’ 
1825, says that the lane “was so named from 
there being a rabbit market, at the corner of 
which was a chapel dedicated to St. Mary 
Coney-Hope.” This, however, is not quite 
correct, for both chapel and lane were “so 
called of such a sign of three conies hanging 
over a poulterer’s stall at the lane’s end” 
(Stow, p. 99), ¢.¢, a rabbit in a hoop, after 
the more ancient manner of the trade sign. 

Literature from the North and News from 
all Nations, said to have been the first review 
of books published in London, was printed 
for John Dunton, at the “ Black Raven” in 
the Poultry. 

Nathaniel Crouch, the famous bookseller 
in the reign of William and Mary, and the 
first to condense great and learned works 
into a small and popular form, lived at the 
“Bell” in the Poultry. His ‘Historical 
Rarities in London and Westminster’ was 
one of the books which Johnson, in his old 
age, desired to read again, in remembrance 
of the pleasure derived from their teaching 
in the & ys of his youth. Crouch generally 
wrote gular the name of “John Burton.” In 
1723 Thomas Crouch (? son) was publishin 
at the “Bell” in Paternoster Row (Lond. 
Journ., 22 June, 1723). 

The sign of the “ Golden Crotchet ” used to 
distinguish the famous old music publishers 
Messrs. Novello, in the Poultry, before their 
removal to Queen Street. 

In a room at the back of Messrs. Corbyn’s 
premises, No. 7, New Poultry Chambers, in 
the Poultry, is preserved an old carved stone 
sign, well protected though much fractured 
of the “ Bell and Dragon.” Neither Larwood 
and Hotten (‘ Hist. of Signboards’) nor Mr. 
Norman (‘ Lond. Signs’) have given the pal- 
pably simple origin of this sign, assuming as 
they do that it alludes to the apocryphal 
account of the heathen god Bel — the 
serpent, among the doubtful books of the 
Old Testament—- which, indirectly, may be so. 
A belief in this interpretation of the sign 


probably actuated Thomas Topham, the 
strong man, when he fantastically changed 
his sign of the “ Bell and ry =F in Hog 
Lane, near Norton Folgate, to that of “King 
Astyages’s Arms,” that name being the first 
mentioned in the apocryphal story. There 
can be no doubt, however, that the sign is 
derived directly from the arms of the Apothe- 
caries’ Company, which consist of Apollo, 
the god of healing, slaying the dragon of dis- 
ease, or, to take it in its wider meaning, the 
principle of good overcoming that of evil— 
the Celtic sun-god Bel corresponding to 
Pheebus. 

The “ King’s Arms,” in the Poultry, was in 
1671 the sign of a ballad stationer, as may be 
seen by referring to the Luttrell collection 
of ballads in the British Museum. 

According to Wheatley’s ‘London,’ Dilly, 
not Dalby, was the name of the bookseller 
at whose shop, 15 May, 1776, Dr. Johnson met 
Wilkes at dinner by a manceuvre of Boswell’s 
of which Burke declared “that there was 
nothing equal to it in the whole history of 
the Corps ue.” 

J. Honpex Mac MIcHakL. 


I contributed to the City Press in i891 or 
1892 a long article entitled ‘ Bookselling in 
the Poultry,’ which I remember involved 
considerable research. I have a copy of 
the article, which appeared in the issue of 
Saturday, 16 Aug., but the exact year I cannot 
state. The most celebrated book which issued 
from the Poultry was undoubtedly Bunyan’s 
‘ Pilgrim’s Progress,’ which Ponder published 
in 1678. Mr. Rernesse will find most of the 
Poultry booksellers described in Dunton’s 
‘ Life and Errors.’ W. Roperts. 

47, Lansdowne Gardens, 8S. W. 


Hoty Communton iii. 427, 498 ; iv. 
273).—An instance of earth being adminis- 
tered is furnished by the experience of 
Benvenuto Cellini, who, being on occasion 
injured and temporarily deprived of breath 
by the fall of a battlement, was lamented as 
dead :— 

“Giovanni Francesco, the musician, wept bitterly, 
and ran directly for a flask of the best Greek wine ; 
then making a slate red-hot, put a handful of worm- 
wood upon it, and sprinkling it with the — 
applied it to that part of my breast where I appearec 
to have received the injury. Such was the efficacy 
of the wormwood that it immediately restored ~~ 
vigour. I made an attempt to speak, but foun 
myself unable to articulate, cause some foolish 
saidiem had filled my mouth with earth, thinking 
that they had thereby given me the sacrament; 
though it had nearly proved an excommunication 
to me, for 1 could scarcely recover myself, as the 
earth did me a great deal more harm than the 
contusion.” —* Memoirs,’ pp. 79, 80 (Bohn’s edition). 
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In ‘Military Manners and Customs’ 
(pp. 201-2) Mr. James Anson Farrer refers 
to the old custom of falling down and kiss- 
ing the earth before starting on a charge or 
assault of battle. He writes :— 

“This kissing of the earth was an abbreviated 
form of takinga particle of it in the mouth, as both 
Elmham and Livius mention to have been done 
by the English at Agincourt before attacking the 
| Ae and this again was an abbreviated form 
of receiving the sacrament, for Villani says of the 
Flemish at Cambray, 1302, that they made a priest 
go all over the field with the sacred elements, and 
that instead of communicating each man took a 
little earth and put it into his mouth. This seems 
a more likely explanation than that the custom was 
intended as a reminder to the soldier of his 
mortality, as if in a trade like his there could be 
any lack of testimony of that sort.” 

It seems to me that Mr. Anson Farrer is 
open to correction. It must have been in one 
of the lost books of Livy that he predicted 
Agincourt. St. 


The consecrated host was exhibited to the 
combatants at the Battle of the Standard, 
fought on Cowton Moor, three miles from 
Northallerton, in 1138. The following inter- 
esting account of the Standard is given in 
Murray’s ‘ Handbook for Yorkshire’ (1874) :— 

“The northern barons, incited greatly by Thur- 
stan, Archbishop of York, who, very aged and feeble, 
was unable himself to advance beyond Thirsk, 
assembled in haste, and encamped near North 
Allerton, having in the midst of their host the 
‘Standard’—a tall mast raised on a four-wheeled 
latform like the Italian ‘ Carroccio,’ and bearing 

neath a silver crucifix, and a silver pyx contain- 
ing the consecrated host, the holy Seen of 
St. Peter of York, St. John of Beverley, and 
St. Wilfred of Ripon—the great protecting saints 
of Yorkshire.”—P. 243. 

There was a fine painting of the ‘ Battle of 
the Standard,’ though I cannot remember the 
name of the artist ; and a spirited engraving 
was once very common depicting the fierce 
fight raging round the silver pyx. 

Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Statistics or Heraupry (9 §, iv. 245).— 
Ample material for the calculations here de- 
sired may be found, all classified and indexed, 
in Papworth’s encyclopedic collection of 
armorials. A. H. 


“Howk” (9% 8. iv. 308).—“Howk out,” 
“howk up,” is in use here, meaning to pull 
up, and sometimes to cleanse such things as 
a drain or sewer, or to do away with an 
accumulation of rubbish :— 

“If I was him I shou’d hev them ketlocks 
howked oot o’ yon barley; if he doesn’t they ’l 
smoor it all.” 


“They howked up a strange big stoiin wi’ a cross 
ones on it in diggin’ a grave e’ Bottesworth chech 
yard. 

me Them bairns hes fill’d my big chist wi’ all soarts 
o rammil ; I mun hev it all howk’d oot an’ bont, for 
1 want to put them fallin’ apples in it.” 

“It’s time th’ roiid-men howk’d oot that drean 
i’ th’ Red Lion Entry. It stinks that bad I can’t 
abear mysen when I walk along side on it.” 

Epwarp PEAcocK. 

Dunstan House, Kirton-in-Lindsey. 

[ have heard this word occasionally in the 
Midland Counties. To “howk up” there means 
to dig or “ pick” up (with a pickaxe). I have 
never ined the word used in the sense Kings- 
ley gives it. Cc. C. B. 


Lonpon CorporaTION Recorps (9 iv. 
289).—On 29 October, 1891, the Court of Com- 
mon Council was requested by the Parish 
Clerks’ Company to place in the Corporation 
Library one hundred and thirty-two volumes, 
originally printed and published by the 
Company :— 

“The weekly bills of all the christenings and 
burials within the City of London and bills o 
mortality from the 20th December, 1664, to the 
Ist of November, 1698, according to the reports 
made to the Honourable the Lord Mayor by the 
Worshipful Company of Parish Clerks, three vols., 
large folio.” 

“The same continued from the 16th December, 
1701, to the 15th December, 1829, 128 vols., with a 
duplicate for the year 1751, small quarto.” 

These volumes are accessible to the public, 
and have not, so far as I can ascertain, been 
reprinted. Everarp Home CoLeMan. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


ALDGATE AND WHITECHAPEL (9 §S. iv. 168, 
269).—There is an earlier form of the name 
of Aldgate than those referred to by Cot. 
Pripeaux. This is the eleventh century 
Ealsegate in Herman, ‘ De Miraculis 8. Ead- 
mundi, in ‘Memorials of St. Edmund’s 
Abbey’ (Rolls Series), i. 43. In the English 
Historical Review, xii. 491, note 18, I have 
suggested a derivation from the personal 
name Lalh, gen. Hales. The later form 
Alegate shows that there was a vowel, e¢ or %, 
following the 7. The gen. es frequently 
disappears at an early date in local names, 
and therefore the etymology above given 
may be right, if we assume a metathesis of 
the es. The personal name Lalu would give 
a gen. Zales also. But perhaps the origin 
may be sought in the name A/usa, known in 
the Old English royal pedigrees, for the late 
gen. of this would be Aalesan, and this could 
occur in the eleventh century in composition 
as Ealse. This would explain the hen in 
Herman ; but A/usa is such a rare name that 
one feels some hesitation in invoking it to 
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explain this London name. The name *£Z/s 
(dat. Hise, ‘Cod. Dipl.,’ vi. 131) cannot, from 
the later forms, be the origin, but it is note- 
worthy as an instance of the use of the stem 
of lesa, a name as rare as Alusa. 
H. STEVENSON. 
It would appear that the main thoroughfare 
connecting Aldgate with Mile End Road 
was formerly called Whitechapel, sometimes, 
at least, without the prefix of High Street. 
I possess a business card of my late grand- 
father’s, which reads, “Hems & Son, Manu 
facturing Cutlers, Furnishing Lronmongers, 
and dealers in Albata, or Improved British 
Plate, 23, Aldgate and 39, Whitechapel. 
Established 1799.” This card seems to have 
been printed in or about 1813. 
Harry Hens. 
Fair Park, Exeter. 


“Lonk ” Sueep (9 S. iv. 309).—Halliwell, 
in his ‘Dictionary of Archaic Words,’ and 
Wright, in his ‘Dictionary of Obsolete 
English,’ describe “lonk” to mean a native 
of Lancashire, while the former adds that a 
sheep bred in that county is also so called. 

Everarp Home CoLeMan. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


Halliwell says a sheep bred in Lancashire 
is so called. “ Lonk” stands for the dialect 
form of the first syllable of the name of the 
county, which is pronounced in the dialect 
as though written “ Lonkyshurr.” 

ARTHUR MAYALL. 


Norges on THE VoLUME oF THE ‘ Mus& 
ANGLICAN’ iv. 282).—In his notes on 
the third volume of the ‘Muse Anglicane’ 
Mr. Joun T. Curry states that the present 
genial Sir Wilfrid Lawson is a poet by de- 
scent, inasmuch as he is descended from a 
certain “ Wilfridus Lawson, Baronettus,” who 
wrote an ode in the early years of the eigh- 
teenth century. It is a small matter, no 
doubt, but perhaps worth putting right. The 
‘eee in question must have been the third 
yaronet of the first creation, who was Groom 
of the Bedchamber to George L. and died in 
1737. The baronetcy expired with the tenth 
baronet in 1806, the estates were left by 
will by that baronet to his wife’s nephew, 
Thomas Wybergh, who assumed the name 
and arms of Lawson. Thomas Wybergh, or 
Lawson, dying unmarried, was pe nes by 
his brother Wilfrid Wybergh, who likewise 
assumed the name and arms of Lawson, and 
was created a baronet in 1831. He was the 
father of the present Sir Wilfrid Lawson. 
The Lyttons and Verneys of to-day are similar 
instances of the representation of ancient 


families going with the estates to strangers 
in blood, and doubtless there are many others. 
R. CHEYNE. 


Earts or St. Pot (9S. iv. 169, 293).—From 
the book which I have quoted, I extract 
another passage concerning this family :— 

** Les Saint-Paul ou Saint-Pol de ce temps étaient 
une branche de la maison de Luxembourg. Henri 
de Limbourg, Comte de Luxembourg par sa meére, 
et mort en 1280, fut la tige des deux branches 
principales de ce nom: la premiére, dite impériale, qui 
compta cing empereurs, et d’oh sortit un rameau 
ducal, par un des fils de ’empereur Charles IV. ; la 
seconde, dite Luxembourg-Ligny, d’ot_ provinrent 
les rameaux de Saint-Pol, de Brienne, Piney et de 
Marigues. Valeran III. de Luxembourg, dont il est 
ici question, qui fut connétable de France et l'un 
des plus célébres partisans du duc de Bourgogne, 
était le quatriéme descendant de Valeran I* de 
Luxembourg-Ligny, second fils de Henri de Lim- 
bourg ; et le fameux connétable de Saint-Pol, Louis, 
qui fut décapité sous Louis XL, était petit-neveu 
de Valeran ILI. Dans la branche impériale, le pre- 
mier empereur de cette maison, Henri VII., était 
petit-fils du méme Henri de Limbourg.”—Anquetil, 
* Histoire de France,’ vol. iv. p. 61 note. 

Valeran III. of Luxembourg, mentioned 
above, flourished in the year 1400. 
E. YARDLEY. 


Tue Antiquities oF East Lonpon (9 §, 
iv. 145, 215, 315).—I shall be glad if O.S. T. 
can furnish information with regard to the 
house on the west side of St. Leonard Street 
(formerly Three Mill Lane), Bromley-by-Bow, 
at the corner of Grace Street, until lately in 
the occupation of Mr. Rutty, a contractor. 
It is an old house, probably of the time of 
George I. or even earlier, and, although not 
very attractive from the outside, contains 
some very interesting work in the interior, 
particularly a fine oak staircase and some 
early panelling. The house has been illus- 
trated by Mr. Ashbee’s society, and has been 
scheduled by the London County Council as 
an historic building ; but very little appears 
to be known of its history. The house stands 
in about an acre of ground, which is now 
in course of being laid out as a recreation 
ground, and was evidently the residence in 
former times of a family of some importance. 

Joun Hess. 


Canonbury Mansions, N. 


As further proof of the concluding pro- 
osition of my former note to the effect that 
Fast London has not only its antiquities and 
a history, but students able and willing to 
describe and record them, I find in an article 
on ‘Genealogical Literature,’ appearing in 


your contemporary the Atheneum, No. 3755, 
14 Oct., p. 521, a most valuable addition to 
the literature of the antiquities and topo- 
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graphy of East London dealt with, viz, a 
volume of “The Marriage Registers of St. Dun- 
stan’s, Stepney, 1640-96. By T. Colyer-Fer- 
gusson.” From this review we learn that about 
a year ago Mr. Colyer-Fergusson* published 
the earlier registers, and that he contemplates 
printing a third volume to complete the 
marriage registers down to 1753. Unfortu- 
nately, however, for the poor East - End 
student, the book is privately printed and 
only one hundred copies issued. Perhaps 
I may therefore be permitted to remind those 
interested in our local history that at one 
time the parish of Stepney included nearly 
the whole of what we now call the East-End, 
that is, all the seven divisions of the modern 
Parliamentary borough of the Tower Hamlets 
and the whole of the parish of Bethnal Green, 
which comprises in itself two Parliamentary 
constituencies ; indeed, as recently as 1743 
Bethnal Green was a hamlet of Stepney, as 
were likewise Spitalfields, Limehouse, and Mile 
End. Stow says in Strype’s edition of the 
‘Survey’ “that Stepney may be esteemed 
rather a province than a parish, especially if 
we add that it contains in it both city and 
country ”; while Strype himself, as quoted in 
Mr. Allgood’s ‘History of Bethnal Green,’ 
writes :— 

“It used to serve for country retirement to 
citizens and other wealthy men. Witness those 
many fine seats and noble structures that appear 
scattered about in those parts. For so it was, 
especially in ancient times when courtiers and 
—y of the greatest quality had their country 
ouses here.” 

Besides its extent, Stepney derives a very con- 
siderable importance from the fact that the 
manor of Stepney—variously spelt Steben 
huth, Stebunhuth, Stebenheath, Stepenheath, 
Stepny, Stibenhede, Stebenhythe, Stebun- 
hethe, Stebonhyth, Stybonhyth, and Stebon- 
heath—nearly identical in its boundaries with 
the ancient parish, was, with the adjoining 
manor of Hackney, attached to the see of 
London until the Reformation, the manor 
house, known as Bishop’s Hall, being the 
country palace of the Bishops of London. A 
history of Stepney to the reign of Edward V1. 
would therefore be toa large extent a history 
of the diocese of London. Another interest- 
ing fact—should one be necessary to show that 
this subject is worth pursuing—is the state- 
ment of Stow that Edward L. held a Parlia- 
ment here at the latter end of the thirteenth 
century in the house of Henry Walleis, then 
Mayor of London. A history of this im- 
portant parish would for all practical pur- 
poses be a history of East London, at any 


rate until the end of the eighteenth century, 
and the publication of such valuable material 
as that undertaken by Mr. Colyer-Fergusson 
helps to bring a complete work within the 
bounds of possibility. 
G. Yarrow Bapock. 
18, Groombridge Road, South Hackney, N.E. 


“Swappers” iv. 249, 318).— The 
valuable note by J. 8. M. T., showing how 
the early association of “swabbers” with 
“whisk” (whist) throws etymological light 
on the word “whist,” is most interesting. 
Since previous writers have all assumed that 
the name “ whisk,” afterwards “ whist,” meant 
“silence,” will you allow me to quote the 
— | submitted last year at p. 66 of 
‘Whist of the Future, as being in cordial 
endorsement of what J.S. M. T. urges? It 
runs thus: 

“The game was first written whist in verses by 
Taylor in the year 1621. It may be likely that this 
name was chosen on account of the brisk manner of 
dealing the pack of cards as compared with the 
deliberate apportionment of them [they often being 
slowly counted out two or three at a time] adopted 
for the other card games then in vogue. Halliwell, 
in his * Dictionary of Archaisms,’ gives as a meaning 
of the word whisk ‘to do anything hastily,’ and 
Skeat says ‘ to sweep round rapidly.’ i 

* For forty-two years the name was «whisk solely, 
and for most of that period the game was probably 
rather a noisy one, as being played principally in 
low taverns, and open to the free comments of the 
onlookers. When such a game as this was first 
started there could hardly have been any idea of 
‘silence’ connected with the name to be conferred 
upon it.” 

I must beg to be excused for thus quoting 
at length, but the “silence” acceptation hac 
not hitherto been challenged. 

B. Lowstey. 

Southsea. 


CumMNeys ANcrIENT Houses iv. 64, 
196, 254).—The south-east tower of Somerton 
Castle, Lincolnshire, which alone remains 
perfect, has two original chimneys (each con- 
taining two flues) projecting high above the 
warapet. The castle was built by Anthony 
Bek (afterwards Bishop of Durham), who 
obtained a licence to crenellate his dwelling- 
house at Somerton from Edward [. in 1281. 

Pottergate Arch, in this city, also of Ed- 
wardian date, has an embattled chimney 
corbelled out on the north face, and reaching 
well above the battlements. At Conbounal 
Castle, Yorkshire, a shaft with two flues 
reaches the summit of the wall of the top- 
most floor of the keep, the upper part being 
gone, and the late Mr. G. T. Clark suggested 
it was originally terminated by a chimney 


[* See ‘N. & Q.,’ ii. 279, 335; iv. 239.) 


several feet higher than the rampart. The 
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date of this building has been assigned to the 
latter part of the twelfth century. 

Also in the late Norman keep of Middleham 
Castle, Yorkshire, the shafts of the fireplaces, 
though much broken, still rise clear of the 
roof. 

In a view of the southern Jews’ house in 
Lincoln, in my possession, dated 1780, the 
chimney over the door is continued upwards 
from the wall nearly as high as the crest of 
the roof. For the first half of its career it is 
square, then gabled, and it ends in a circular 
embattled shaft, much resembling that 
already mentioned on Pottergate Arch. 

E. MANSEL SYMPSON. 

Deloraine Court, Lincoln. 


CLERKS oF THE BoarRD or GREEN CLOTH 


(9 §. iv. 329).—A list of these officials will 
be found in Chamberlayne’s ‘Ang. Not.’ for 
the period mentioned. All the MS. records of 
the Board of Green Cloth are located (so I | 
am told) in Buckingham Palace with the 
apers of the office of Lord Steward of the 

I would ask, Why are not these records 
(most valuable, oa containing very much | 
useful information) transferred to the custody | 
of the Public Record Office, as have been those 
of the Lord Chamberlain’s Office, where they 
could be consulted by the public? In their 
present depository they are quite inac- 
cessible to the public. C. Mason. 

29, Emperor's Gate, 8. W. 


D. will find the information he seeks in 
Beaton’s ‘ Political Index,’ third edition, pub- 
lished by Longman, Hurst, Rees & Orme, 
1806, in three vols. To the first of these 
volumes is added a supplement containing 
*An Account of the Offices which were sup- 
pressed by Act of Parliament in the Year 
1782.’ The second item in this list is headed 
“Clerks of the Board of Green Cloth.” 

Richard WELFoRD. 


A ” iv. 287) is defined 
in the ‘ Dictionary of Phrase and Fable’ of 
your late lamented contributor the Rev. E, 
CoBuaM Brewer. V. 


The meaning of this word is fully ex- 
plained in Nares’s ‘ Glossary,’ Halliwell’s 

Dictionary,’ and in the ‘English Glossary,’ 
by the Rev. T. L. O. Davies, who gives the 
reference to its use by Horace Walpole. See 
also ‘N. & Q.,’2™S. iv. 451; 4" S. xi. 156, 
225, 331, 455 ; xii. 17. 

Everard Home CoLeman. 
71, Brecknock Road. 


| always be attached to the original edition. 


{Other replies are acknowledged. ] 


Miscellaneous 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 

Etienne Dolet, the Martyr of the Renaissance, 1508- 
1546. By Richard Copley Christie. (Macmillan 
& Co.) 

Wirt signal pleasure we welcome a reissue of Mr. 

Christie’s admirable biography of Etienne Dolet, in 

many respects the most important contribution to 

a knowledge of French history and literature that 

has been made by an Englishman. Not in the least 

extravagant is the praise bestowed. We know the 
value to be attached to works such as, say, the 

‘Voltaire’ of Mr. Morley. Mr. Christie is, how- 

ever, a discoverer as well as a critic, a biographer, 

and a historian. No pioneer had gone before him 
and made clear the way. Next to nothing was 
known in France concerning Dolet when Mr. 

Christie—attracted to the subject by bibliographical 

zeal as much as by interest in Renaissance times 

and in the associates of Rabelais and Marot—took 
him in hand. By dint of researches more assiduous 
and thoroughgoing than an Englishman is often 
capable of making, or permitted to make, he, so to 
—_ reconstructed the man, and made him one of 
the most distinct, recognizable, and interesting— 
though not, perhaps, one of the most heroical— 
figures of Renaissance times. Nineteen years have 
elapsed since the first appearance of a book that 
was accepted with acclamation by European scholar- 
ship, and thirteen since that of a French translation 
by Prof. Casimir Stryienski (see 7“ 8S. ii. 159), with 
additions and revisions. These emendations con- 
stitute the basis of the second English edition now 
mublished. Mr. Christie has never, since the pub- 
ication of the original work, drawn breath in his 
task of accumulating further materials. Value will 

For 

scholarly purposes the new edition is, however, 

superior. We have not now to treat the work as a 

novelty, and most that needs to be said concerning 

enlargement and additional information has been 
said @ propos of the translation. Something might 
yet, perhaps, be added as to the effect of Dolet in 
preparing the way for the /ibertins of the following 
century. Mr. Christie has established that the 
bloodthirsty execution of Dolet was due to his free- 
thinking, and not, as some French writers have 
vainly striven to maintain, to his sympathy with 
the reformed religion. Twenty years after 
the execution of Dolet, Aonius Palearius, the 
author of a poem ‘De Animorum Immortalitate,’ 
who is not known to have been a Huguenot, was 
burnt as a heretic in Rome, as was Geoffroy Vallée 
in 1574 at the Place de Gréve for a poem published 
in his seventeenth year, entitled ‘La Béatitude des 

Chrétiens, ou le Fléau de la Foy.’ We may not, of 

course, open out a question of this importance. 

Equally remarkable are the pictures Mr. Christie 

presents of the humanists a France and of the 

great centres of French thought and activity. To 
those not already familiar with the work we 
specially commend the chapter on Toulouse, one 
of the fairest-seated cities of France, and, in the 
sixteenth century, one of the bloodthirstiest, where 
the students of its great university contended for 
the privilege of massacring heretics, and then, with 
a careful eye to the stocking-foot, demanded 


ven for their infamous task, and that, again, on 
ayons, the second city in France for literary activity, 
and perhaps at one time the first in turbulence, 


| 
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With these may be compared the pictures of Jean 
de Caturce and Jean de Boyssone, Guillaume 
Budé and Jacques ey | Our recommendations 
are, however, tardy and utile. There are few, if 
any, students of the French Renaissance at whose 
elbow or within whose immediate reach the volume 
is not. If any such are to be found, they can be 
those only to whom in its previous shape the 
work was inaccessible. Such a u may no longer 
be put in, and the book must hold a place in every 
moderately representative historical collection. For 
a picture of the great printer, whose physiognomy 
is reproduced on the title-page, a man command- 
ing our admiration at man different ints, we 
translate the declaration of Nicéron: ixtreme in 
all things, loved extremely of some, hated to the 
point of fury by others, overwhelming some with 
praise, rending pitilessly the other, ever ettoeking. 
ever attacked, learned ayes his age, indefatigab e 
in labour, proud, scornful, vindictive and restless, 

such was the man. Mr. Christie has set for the 
first time before us this product of a tierce, fearless, 
unscrupulous age, and representative of the time 
when the love of learning might almost rank as one 
of the primary passions of human nature. 


Le Livre des Mille Nuits et Une Nuit. Traduction 
Littérale et Compléte du Texte Arabe. Par le 
Dr. J. C. Mardrus. Tomell. (Paris, La Revue 
lers the first lete 
N introducing to our readers the first complet 

of the ‘Arabian Nights’ (see 

iii. 498) we dwelt upon the merits of the rendering 

of Dr. Mardrus and upon its claims to recognition 

by English readers. The defence of the undertaking 
has not to be begun afresh, and our present agreeable 
duty is only to announce the appearance of a second 
volume in the same year that witnessed that of the 
first. The present instalment, extending from the 
twenty-fourth to the ay Penge night, includes 
much that is not given by Lane and other English 
translators, though it is, of course, to be found in 
the renderings of Payne and Burton. From Lane, 
for instance, the stories of two out of the three 
eunuchs, therein simply called slaves, are omitted, 
and the nature of the remaining story 1s modified. 
Great liberties have been taken in England with the 
stories of the barber’s brothers, the highly Rabe- 
laisian adventures of the third brother—Haddar 
with Dr. Mardrus, El-Heddar with Lane—being 
thoroughly bowdlerized. In his notes Lane explains 
his omissions, justifying them upon the ground of 
the licentiousness of the original. We will not say 
that the licentiousness is the cause of the appear- 
ance of the later English translations, though we 
hold it responsible for the high price at which the 
beoks are now sold. We will, moreover, in no 
spirit of aggressive prudery, recommend the English 
reader for amusement or pleasure to confine himself 
to known and valued translations, which are 
adequate to his requirements and in which there is 
no possibility of offence. Scholars wast, however, 

the entire work, and such they cannot obtain in a 

more convenient shape or at so moderate an expense. 

Burton was the least possible of a stylist, and reading 

his translation, even in the case of the most humorous 

stories, is precious hard work. We essayed the 
task on the appearance of the first volume, but 
abandoned it after getting through fifty to a hundred 
pages. No other volume was opened, and we were 
not sorry to banish the book from our shelves, at 
what we confess to have been an excellent profit. In 


| unread, 


its present shape we have the whole in admirably 
perspicuous and elegant French, with the maximum 
of charm and the minimum of offence. We own 
to having in the case of one or two stories leant 
back in our chair and “laughed consumedly ”— 
laughed as we have scarcely laughed since we read 
‘apt. Marryat. We repeat our caution, how- 
ever, that though the work from beginning to end 
is literature, and though the bulk of its contents 
might be read in schools, those to whom the idea 
of nudity is indecorous, and pictures of Oriental 
proceedings are intolerable, had better leave it 
fe is a book for scholars, and to such it is 
welcome. Fortunately for the world generally, the 
vest. collection of stories in the world—for such 
the ‘Arabian Nights’ is—is accessible in a dozen 
adequate and delightful renderings, . 


Book- Prices Current. Vol. XII. (Stock.) 
Tue thirteenth volume of ‘ Book-Prices Current,’ 
which brings with it the gratifying anncuncement 
that an index to the first ten volumes will appear 
in the course of 1900, maintains the rate of progress 
noticeable in the previous volumes. Though but a 
few pages thicker than the volume for 1898, it 
contains much more information, and it notes a 
steady advance in the price of books, the average 
per auction lot having mounted from I. 6s. 7d. in 
1893 to 2/. 19s. 5d. in 1899. This increase is con- 
tinuous, in spite of the fact that 1897 was strongly 
influenced by the sale of the great Ashburnham 
Library. From the fact that this season has 
witnessed no sale of special importance to raise the 
average, which yet stands higher than ever, it is to 
be inferred that desirable books have not yet attained 
their maximum. In behalf of this latest volume it 
is stated that it is the first which strictly coincides 
with the auction season, which begins in October of 
one year to end in July of the next. In the present, 
as in some others of the later volumes, we have, 
in addition to a table of the auction sales reported, 
a full index of subjects, which greatly facilitates 
reference. Successive improvements which we 
have advocated have been adopted, and we have 
no further suggestions to make. Having, since the 
ae of the first volume, been in the habit 
of making constant reference, and having found so 
valuable the information supplied in the case of 
certain works by the editor, we experience now no 
difficulties, and are able to dispense with a great 
aa of a library of bibliegraphicel reference. 

’e read with special interest the observations of the 
editor as to the probable future of the books most 
in demand. The most startling advance of recent 
has been in the books printed by William 
Morris. From the present volume we ) ad, that 
for the Chaucer obtainable last year at 28/., 58/. has 
now to be paid. For the ‘Story of the Glitterin 
Plain,’ obtainable in 189] for 5/., 38/. has been ma 
For the encouragement of possessors it may be said 
that the editor holds that within the next five years 
the prices of some works from the Kelmscott Press 
will be doubled, and that of all will be largely 
augmented. In the body of the book some per- 
plexing problems present themselves. That the 
works of Mr. Rudyard Kipling published in 
India fetch sometimes fantastic prices we know; 
while, however, many of them sell for sums ranging 
from 30s. to 6/. 7s. 6d., and thence up to 100/., we 
find more than one work bringing no more than a 
couple of shillings. No. 6733 in the work chronicles 
the sale of the First Folio Shakespeare for the 
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astounding price of 1,700/. It is, perhaps, true that 
* Book-Prices Current’ is one of those books which 
Lamb declared were no books. It is, however, a 
fact that to us it is a mine of edification and delight, 
and that we do not soon tire, we will not say of 
perusing it in any sense, but of dipping into or 
digging in its pages. 


The Colloquies of Edward Osborne. By the Author 
of ‘ Mary Powell.’ (Nimmo.) 
Coxtixutne his task of reprinting a handsomely 
illustrated edition of the writings of Miss Anne 
Manning, Mr. Nimmo has now reached ‘The Col- 
loquies of Edward Osborne,’ one of the pleasantest 
and most picturesque books of the series. This, 
which depicts life on London Bridge in the time 
of the Marian persecution and during the insur- 
rection of Wyatt, and narrates the love of an 
almost too worthy London “’prentice” and _ his 
master’s daughter, is presented in most attractive 
ruise. The designs ‘of Mr. Jellicoe by which it is 
illustrated are spirited, well executed, and appro- 
priate, and the work as a gift-book and as a con- 
tribution to an elementary knowledge of history 
is equally to be recommended. 


Ix consequence of the pressure on our space the 
customary summary of the contents of the reviews, 
magazines, and serials will this month be omitted. 


We hear with much regret of the death of Mr. 
William Noye, of Doddington Grove, Kennington 
Park, S.E. The deceased gentleman, who was in 
his tifty-seventh year, was a native of Penzance, 
and an authority on the dialects of West Cornwall. 
A contribution from him appeared in April last. 


Rotices to Correspondents. 


T. B. F.—It is hopeless to mix up two subjects 


with wholly different references in one reply. 
CorriGeNDA.—P, 329, col. 2, Il. 16 and 18, for 
Cinnamonium ” read Cinnamomum. 
NOTICE, 


We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print ; and to this rule we can make no exception. 


WANTED, by Sir JOHN ROTTON, 
3, The Boltons, South Kensington. 

Guide to Sicily, Murray, 1964 

Leake, Notes on Syracuse 

Silvagni, Corte et Societa Komana, second volume. 

Macaulay, Miscellaneous Writings, Svo. 1800, second volume. 

Petitot, Collection des Mémoires, vol. lii. (Table Générale) of first 
series ; or sheet 22 to end. 


YULLETON’S HERALDIC OFFICE, 
#2, PICCADILLY, London, W. (formerly 25, Cranbourn Street) 


GENEALOGICAL RESEARCHES. 

Heraldry; English and Foreign. Ge ogical Charts Eng 
Sketches and Paintings of Arms and Crests 
Engraving Book-piates, Seals, Dies, Livery Buttons, 
rested Stationery, Visiting Cards, &c. 

SPECIMENS FREE. 


OOKS.—ALL OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS sup- 

plied, no matter on what Subject. Acknowledged the world over 
the most expert Hook finders extant. Please state wants.— 
Great Bookshop, 14-16, John Bright Street, Birmingham. 


Miscellaneous Property, including the Collection of China 
formed by ROLAND BURTON, Esq. 


\ ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
A by AUCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester Square, W.C., on 
FRIDAY, November 10, at ten minutes past 1 o'clock precisely, MIS- 
CELLANEOUS PROPERTY, inctuding a choice Collection of China, 
comprising Examples of Dresden, Sevres, Chelsea, Crown Derby, 
stafford, Worcester, Oriental, &c —Antique Silver and Sheffield Plate— 
Hattersea Enamels—Carvings in Wood and Ivory—Jewellery, consist- 
ing of Rings, Brooches, Scarf Pins, Studs, &c.— Watches and Clocks— 
Kronze Ornaments—and a few fine Pieces of Antique Furniture. 


Catalogues on applicatien. 
Collection of English and Foreign Standard Books. 
M ESSKS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 


by AUCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester Square, W.C., 
on WEDNESDAY, November 15, and Following Day, at ten minutes 
ast | o'clock precisely, a COLLECTION of EN and FURRIGN 


| STANDARD BOUKS in various Brenches of Literature, comprising 


Works on Hiography, Travel. History. Science, Theology, the Fine 
Arts, &c —First Editions of Modern Authors, including an extensive 
Series of the Works of Kudyard Kipling—Dickens’s Novels in the 
Original Parts—choice Lilustrated Kooks— Works relating to Spain, &c. 
Catalogues in preparation 
Valuable Library consigned from Italy, including rare 
Americana, 
M PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 


by AUCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester Square, W.C 
about the END of NOVEMBER, a PORTION of a valuable LIBRARY 


| consigned from Italy, comprising many rare Early Printed Works, and 


including a fine Collection of scarce Books and Pamphiets relating to 
the American Colonies, the majority of which are in choice uncut state ; 
also early Maps and Plans of America—a long Series of the London 
Gazette— Books with Woodcats—Early Poetry, &e. 


Catalog in pr ‘i 


The BRITISH and AMERICAN 
HERALDIC OFFICE 
(Chambers) 


Professionally undertakes all RECORD RE- 
SEAKCHES (British, Colonial, and Foreign), 
including those GENEALOGICAL and HERALDIC. 
PEDIGKEES traced and proved for Family History 
and in support of Claims to Title, Estate, Arm 

Hearings, &c_; Heraldic Paintings and Designs; 
Addresses ;; Sheriffs’ Banners; Hook- 


Circular Pamphlet post free. 
22, SOUTH MOLTON STREET, LONDON, W. 
AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 

( ‘ P, PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and 
Be BOOKSELLERS, 

of <7 and 2, West 23rd Street, New York, aod 4, BEDFOKD STREBT, 

LUNDON, W.C., desire to call the attention of the KEADING 

PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House in 

London for filling, om the most favourable terms, orders for their 

own STANDAKD PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMBRICAN 

BOUKS 


C sent on app 


JTICKPHAST PASTE is HEAPS better than 
Gum for sticking in Scraps, joining Papers, &c. 6d. and Is. with 
strong, useful Krush (not a Toy). Dn 
for a sample Bottle, including Brush. Factory, Sugar Loaf Court, 
Leadenhall Street, B.C. OUfall Stationers. Stickphast Paste sticks. 


(THE AUTHOR'S HAIRLESS PAPER-PAD. 

(The LEADENHALL PRESS, Ltd, Publishers and Prioters, 
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IV.Nov.4,99] NOTES AND QUERIES. 
SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO’S 


NEW AND FORTHCOMING BOUES. 


BIOGRAPHY. 
DEDICATED TO THE BRITISH ARMY. 
UNIFORM WITH THE TWO-VOL. EDITION OF MAHAN'S ‘NELSON.’ 


The LIFE of the DUKE of WELLINGTON. The Restoration of the Martial 


Power of Great Britain. y Ay Right Hon. Sir HERBERT MAXWELL, M.P., Bart. Profusely illustrated with Maps, Battle Plans, 
Photogravures. 2 vols. Svo . net. | Ready shortly. 


LIFE of NELSON. By Capt. A. T. Mahan, U.S.N. The New, Revised, and 


much Cheaper "ar complete in 1 vol. of over 750 pages. 12s. 6d. net. With a New Preface. The Illustrations and Battle Plans pak the 
2 vol. 36s. Edition 


“A cheap edition of this masterpiece is a national benefit. Capt. Mahan isthe most aceomplished naval critic of the day, and he has traced 
the development of Nelson's powers and described his successive victories in a way that makes this book a professional classic. @ a 
juarterly Renew. 


LIFE and LETTERS of EDWARD BICKERSTETH, late Bishop of South 


Tokyo. By the Rev. SAMUEL BICKERSTETH. Frontispiece Portrait in Photogravure and Half-Tone Keproductions. on 8vo. 
10s. 6d. net. 


ady. 
HISTORY. 


VOLUME IV. NOW READY 


The ROYAL NAVY from the EARLIEST TIMES to the PRESENT. By 


WILLIAM LAIRD CLOWEBS. Illustrated by Photogravure Portraits, Maps, Plans, and Pictures taken from and 
sources. Each Volume ts complete in itself, with an index, and orders are taken either for Sets or for separate Volumes. Vole. lL twIlV. 
now ready. Vol. V.in December. Royal 8vo. 25s. each net. 


“A — —— of our naval history....will take high rank among the literary achievements of the Victorian era. A work that must 
to serious students of English history."’—Daily Chronicle 
NEW WORK BY CAPTAIN MAHAN. 


LESSONS of the WAR with SPAIN; and other Articles. By Capt. Alfred T. 
MAHAN, D.C_L., Author of ‘The Interest of America in Sea Power,’ ‘The Influence of Sea Power upon History, oe ‘ The Influence 
of Sea Power upon the French Kevolution and Empire,’ ‘ The Life of Nelson,’ &c. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, price 10s. 6d. Ree 

READY, IMPORTANT NEW WORK ON THE BRITISH ARMY. “ R 
Small 4to. bound in khaki cloth, price 12s. 6d. net. 


The BRITISH ARMY. By a Lieut.-Colonelin the Army. With an Introduction 


by Major-General F. MAURICE,C B. With 13 Pull-Page Plates in Colour, other Full-Page Illustrations, and many Cuts in the Text. The 
Portraits include General Sir Redvers Buller, Major-General Lord Methuea, General Sir Evelyn Wood, the Marquis of Lansdowne, &c. 


NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘IRONCLADS IN ACTION’ (NOW IN ITS SEVENTH EDITION). 


The DOWNFALL of SPAIN. Naval History of the Spanish-American War. 


» rm W. WILSON, Author of ‘ Ironclads in Action.’ With Maps, Charts, Battle Pians,and numerous Full-Page Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 
(Ready shortly. 


OUR NAVY for a THOUSAND YEARS (KING ALFRED to KHARTOUM). 
non. Ly a” -WILMOT. With many Illustrations of Ships, showing their Progressive Stages from Century to "fae 


FINE ART. 
REPRESENTATIVE PAINTERS of the NINETEENTH CENTURY. By 


R BELL (N. D’Anvers), Author of ‘ History of Art,’&c. Illustrated by 6 printed Photogravures 


44 Half-Tene Keproductions from Characteristi ples of the Kep ve Work of Fifty of the greatest Painters of the Nineteenth 
Illusti , colombier 8vo. Ws. net. Ready shortly 


DUTCH PAINTERS of the NINETEENTH CENTURY. Edited by Max 


ROOSES, Curator of the Plantin-Moretus Museum, Antwerp. Translated by F. KNOWLES. With Biographical Notices. With over 200 
Illustrations, besides 6 Etchings by ieee fo Siiehen, 6 Photogravure Plates, and 12 Half-Tone Full-Page Plates. Vol. I. published in 1898. 
Vol. II. now ready. 4to. cloth extra, about 300 pages. Each 2/. 2s. net. 


BURMA. By Max and Bertha Ferrars. 300 pages Text, and 450 Illustrations 
from Photographs. 1 vol. demy 4to. cloth extra, 30s. net. ( Ready in December. 


The life of the Burman is portrayed from the cradle to the grave. A series of 450 consecutive the cbi 
in the life oft the leading race, the aboriginal or hill races, the effects of scenery, the animals and ts pm a a ding 


NICOLAS POUSSIN: his Life and Work. By Elizabeth H. Denio, Fh. nD. 
With 8 Photogravures. In 1 medium Svo. vol., 12s. 6d. net. 
EDITION DB LUXE, crown 4to. strictly limited to 85 Copies, 60 for the United Kingdom and 25 for America. 2 Guineas net. 


*," A Complete List of New Books sent post free on application, 


London : SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & COMPANY, Limirep. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. —@*8.1V. Nov. 4, 98, 
FROM MR. MURRAY’S LIST. 


NEW AND CHEAPER BDITION. (THIRD THOUSAND.) 
With a Photogravure Portrait of the Author and a Biographical Note. 


A COTSWOLD VILLAGE ; or, Country Life and Pursuits in Gloucestershire, 
By J. ARTHUR GIBBS. With many Illustrations. Large crown 8vo. 6s. [Just published. 
** The writer bas found an infinite charm, and set himself to share his delight with all who will. He has brought rest 
and fragrance to our dusty London doors, and for that we are in his debt.”— Bookman, 


SECOND IMPRESSION. 


The NEW FOREST. Its Traditions, Inhabitants, and Customs. By Rose 
HORACE HUTCHINSON. With Photogravure Frontispiece and other Illustrations, and 


The WALLS of CONSTANTINOPLE: Studies of the Topography of the 
Byzantine City and Adjacent Objects of Interest. By ALEXANDER VAN MILLINGEN, M.A, Professor of History, 
Robert College, Constantinople. With Plans and Illustrations. 4to, 21s. net. 


The TEMPLE of MOT in ASHER. A Narrative of Excavations at Karnak, 


with an Account of the Discoveries made and their Connexion with the History and Religion of Baypt. By Miss 
MARGARET BENSON and Miss JANET GOURLAY. The Inscriptions and Translations by PERCY ‘SWBERRY. 
With Map, Plans, and Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 21s, 


NEW CHAPTERS in GREEK HISTORY. Historical Results of Recent 
ont By PERCY GARDNER, M.A., Professor of Archwology in the University of 


AUTHORITY and ARCHAOLOGY, SACRED and PROFANE. Essays on 


the Relation of Monuments to Biblical and Classica! Literature. By the Rev. £ R. DRIVER, ERNEST A. 
GARDNER, M.A., F. LL. GRIFFITH, MA., F. per ey as the Rev. A. C. HEBADLAM, B.D., D. G. 
HOGARTH, M.A, With an Introductory Chapt of Archaeological Evidence, ite 
and Limitations, by the EDITOR. Edited by DAVID. HOGARTH. Fellow of Magdalen College, O: 

Svo. 16s, 


HANDBOOK of GREEK ARCHAEOLOGY. Treating of Sculpture, Vases, 


Bronzes, Gems, Terra-Cottas, Architecture, and Mural Paintings. By A. 8S. MURRAY, LL.D., Kee; of Greek 
— Roman Antiquities, British Museum, and Author of ‘ History of Greek Sculpture.’ With Lilustrations, 
rown Svo, 18s. 


A HISTORY of GREEK SCULPTURE. By A. S. Murray, LL.D., of the 


British Museum. With Illustrations. 2 vols. royal 8vo. 36s. 


ASIATIC STUDIES. Religious and Social. By Sir Alfred Lyall, G.C.B. 


2 vols. crown 8vo. 18s. 


HISTORY of ARCHITECTURE in ALL COUNTRIES, from the Earliest 
Times to the Present Day. By JAMES FERGUSSON. With 1,700 Illustrations. 5 vols. medium 8vo.—Vols. I. 
and Il. ANCIENT and MEDIEVAL. Edited by PHENE SPIERS. 2 vols. 3/. 3s.—Vol. I1l. INDIAN and 
BASTERN, 6¢4.—1V. MODERN. 2 vols. 62. 


The ART of DINING. By Abraham Hayward. A New, Complete, and 


Annotated Edition. By CHARLES SAYLE. With Photogravure Frontispiece. Crown 8vo. 5s. 
“ Abraham Hayward was a delightful conversationalist...... His gossip as to the great men of the hey in days past 
is very piquant, and he lets us know what our fathers and grandfathers ate, and where they ate it.”—Pall Mali Gazette. 
* A delightful little volume, full of fancy and wit, and of the law of gourmandize — the diner read the book, and 
he will like a good dinner better.”"— Army and Navy Gazette. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 


Printed by JOHN EDWARD FRANCIS, Atheneum Bream’ and Published 
©. FRANCIS ss Dream's Dulldings, Chancery Lane, November 4, 1800. 
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